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PREFACE 
SCHOOL Reading Book needs no word of introduction 
Be to experienced teachers. Hach will read and interpret 
both lessons and plan in accordance with her own experience. 
In making these lessons, the children’s interests have been 
remembered, every lesson is of intrinsic merit, and, further, 
every lesson suggests topics for outside reading, for study, and 
for conversation. The story of “The Flax,” for instance, leads 
directly to conversation about fabrics. Its higher mission is 
indicated in the name of the Series. The story of “Columbus” 
opens the way to events of history and facts of geography. 
The children’s questions point the way. The value of the lessons 
as reading lessons will be increased a hundred-fold if they are 
reénforced by language exercises suggested by the text. 
Exercises “For Study” indicate important varieties of indi- 
vidual work. Both study of word-forms and study of the 
thought in the text are included. These lessons may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 
In all cases where words are selected for study they are 
placed after, not before, the text. It is believed that the 
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mastery of the new word is most easily achieved when the 
word is studied as it occurs in the text rather than apart 
from it. Let the children, in their own study, learn to select 
the hard words which demand especial effort. 

A generous proportion of poems has been meluded in the 
book, —a result of careful observation of children’s progress in 
ianguage. They delight in rhythm, master verse easily, and, 
through reading and memorizing poetry, become acquainted 
with the thought and the vocabulary of good literature more 
readily than is possible through the study of prose. 

The teacher should frequently read to her pupils, familiar- 
izing them with the best poems. 
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BY THE BROOK. 


Meyer von Bremen. 


BY THE BROOK, : 


: a ae eS he Io GE AAG 
Fe. Was SECOND EADER 


ISTEN to a fairy story! 

Once upon a time there lived a woman 
who had two daughters. The elder 
Ne, daughter was very like her mother. 

| 95 She was proud and unkind, and no one 
liked to be near her. 

The younger daughter was very like her father. 
She was kind and sweet tempered, and everybody 
loved her. 

You can hardly believe it, but the mother kept the 
elder daughter always by her side, while the younger 
was made to eat by herself and to work very hard. 

Twice a day the poor little girl had to walk to a 
spring two miles away, to get a pitcher of water. On 
bright days and dull, in sunshine and in storm, her 
little feet trudged over the long path. 
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One day, as she stood by the spring, a poor old 
woman came to her. 

“Pray, give me a drink, child,” she said. 

“With all my heart,” repled the little girl. 

She filled her pitcher 
with clear water, and 
held it to the old 
woman’s lips.) When 
she had drunk all the 
water, the woman said, 
“You are so kind, my 
dear, so good and _ so 
thoughtful, that I will 
give you a gift.” 

Now you must know 
that this was a fairy, 
who had taken the form 


of an old woman to 
Meyer von Bremen. 
Meyer von "sag how she would be 
treated. 


“[ will give you this gift,” said the fairy, ‘ that 
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at every word you speak jewels shall come out of your 
mouth.” 
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The little girl ran home as fast as she could; 
but her mother scolded her for staying so long at 
the spring. 

“J beg your pardon,” said the child. “I did 
not mean to stay. What do you think—!” As 
she spoke, diamonds and pearls fell from her lips. 

‘What is this?” cried the mother. “Jewels coming 
from your mouth? How does this come about?” 

The child told her mother all that had happened. 
As she spoke, more pearls and diamonds poured from 
her lips. 

“Dear me!” cried the mother, “I must send my 
child. Come here!” she said to the older sister. 
“Take this pitcher, go to the spring, and bring me 
some water!” 

“A fine thing for me to do!” said the selfish child. 
“Why do you not go yourself?” 

The mother coaxed and pleaded, until at last the 
naughty girl lifted the pitcher and went, grumbling, 
toward the spring. 

As she neared the fountain she met a lady, who 
said to her, “Ah! you are just in time. Will you 
please to give me a drink of water?” 
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“TI did not come to serve you,” said the saucy girl. 
“You can get water from the spring as easily as | can.” 

Of course you have guessed that this lady was 
the same fairy who had met the good little sister. 

She looked the naughty girl in the face and said 
quietly: “ You have an unkind spirit. I will give you 
a gift. Whenever you speak, snakes and toads shall 
pour from your mouth.” 

‘he girl ran to her mother, and threw the pitcher 
at her feet. 

“Did you meet the fairy?” cried the mother. 

The daughter opened her mouth to speak. Toads 
and vipers leaped from her lips. 

‘What is this?” cried the mother. Her daughter 
tried to answer, but at every word the ugly creatures 
leaped from her mouth. 

And so it was forever after. Pearls and diamonds 
rained from the lips of the kind sister, and ugly 
creatures leaped from the mouth of the selfish, saucy 


girl who thought of no one but herself. 
CHARLES PERRAULT, 


(Adapted. ) 
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Kindwords are beter than pewels. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine trees sung 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung ; 
While, through the window, frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple-barred, 

We saw the sombre crow flap by, 

The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky. 

The crested blue jay flittmg switt, 

The squirrel poising on the drift, 

Hrect, alert, his broad gray tail 


Set to the north wind like a sail: 


It came to pass, our little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 

And eyes in which the tender dew 

Of pity shone, stood gazing through 

The narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse: 

“Qh, see,” she cried, “the poor blue jays! 
What is it that the black crow says? 
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The squirrel lifts his little legs, 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know; 


May I not feed them on the snow?” 


Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale; 
Now sinking in a drift so low | 
Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 


Its dash of color on the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 

Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke : 

“Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak, — 
“Come, black old crow, —come, poor blue jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away. 

Don’t be afraid, we all are good; 

And I’m mamma’s Red Riding Hood!” 
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a7 THE PEA 
“\@& BLOSSOM. 


LIBS O SOS AION 2 


HERE were once 


five peas in one 


pod. They were 
green, and the pod 
was green; so they thought 
the whole world was green. 

Lhe *sun’ shone “amd 
warmed the pod. It was 
mild and pleasant in the 
daytime, and dark at 
\ \@ night, of course. 
gies \ wey The peas grew bigger 

and bigger. They thought a 

great deal, wondering what they should do by and by. 

‘‘ Must we sit here forever?” asked one. “J think 
there must be something outside of our shell. [ am 
sure of it.” 

Weeks passed by. The peas became yellow, and 
the shell became yellow, too, 
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“ All the world is turning yellow,” said they. 

Perhaps they were right. 

Suddenly something pulled the pod. It was torn 
off and held in human hands. ‘Then it was dropped 
into a jacket pocket, with other pods. 

‘‘Now we shall soon be opened,” said one. ‘“ That 
is just what I want.” 

“T should like to know which one of us will travel 
farthest,” said the smallest pea. ‘‘ We shall soon see, 
now.” 

‘“‘What is to happen will happen,” said the largest pea. 

“Crack!” went the pod, as it burst. The five peas — 
rolled out into the bright sunshine. ‘There they lay in 
a child’s hand. 

A little boy was holding them fast. He said they 
were fine peas for his pea shooter. So saying, he put 
one in, and shot it forth. 

“Now [ am flying out into the wide world,” said 
the pea. ‘Catch me if you can!” He was gone in 
a moment. 

“JT shall fly straight to the sun,” said the second 
pea. ‘That is a pod which will suit me exactly.” 
Away he went. 
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“We shall go farther than the others,” said the 
next two. And away they went. 

“What is to happen will happen,” said the last of 
the five, as he was shot out of the pea shooter. 

As he spoke, he flew up against an old _ board, 
under a garret window. He fell into a crack, which 
was almost filled with moss and soft earth. The moss 
closed over him. ‘There he lay, a little captive. But 
God saw him. 

“What is to happen will happen,” said the pea 
to himself. 

In the garret lived a poor woman. She went out 
every day to work for her living. She had one little 
daughter, who was very sick. All winter long the 
sick child lay in her bed, patient and quiet. She was 
alone all day, while her mother was away at work. 

Spring came. One morning, early, the sun shone 
brightly through the little wmdow. He threw his 
rays over the floor of the sick room. The mother 
was going to her work, when the child cried, — 

“Oh, mother! look out of the window. What ean 
that little green thing be? It is moving in the wind.” 

The mother went to the window and opened it. 
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“Oh!” she said. “Here is a little pea growing up. 
It has really taken root, and is putting out its green 
leaves. How could it have found its way into this 
crack? Now you will have a little garden to amuse 
you.” So saying, the mother drew the bed nearer to 
the window, that the sick child might see the budding 
plant. ‘hen she went to her work. 

“Mother, I believe I shall get well,” said the child, 
when her mother came home in the evening. “The 
sun has been so bright and warm to-day, and the 
little pea is growing so well. I think I shall get 
better, too, and go out into the warm sunshine.” 

“God grant it!” said the mother, as she kissed 
her child. Then she brought a little stick to prop the 
tiny plant which had given her daughter such hope. 

She tied a piece of string to the window sill, so 
that the little pea tendrils might twine round it when 
they grew up. Indeed, they seemed to grow from day 
to day. 

“Here is a flower coming!” said the mother, one 
morning. And now she began to hope that her little 
girl would get well. ‘The little girl raised her head 
to look at her garden, with its one pea plant. 
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A week after, she sat up for the first time, for a 
whole hour. She was quite happy as she sat by her 
window in the warm sunshine, while the little pea 
plant on the roof bore one pink blossom. 

The child kissed the tender leaves gently. This 
was her ‘Thanksgiving Day. 

“Our Heavenly Father himself has planted that 
pea, and made it grow and blossom to bring joy to 
you and hope to me, my blessed child,” said the 
happy mother. And she smiled at the flower as if it 
had been an angel. 

But what became of the other peas? Why, the 
one avho cried, ‘‘Catch me, if you can!” fell on the 
roof of a house, and ended his days in the crop of a 
pigeon. The next two were also eaten by pigeons, so 
they were of some use. 

The fourth, who started to reach the sun, fell into 
the gutter. 

The young girl stood at the garret window, with 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks. She folded her thin 
hands over the pea blossom, and thanked God for 
sending it to her lonely room. 


Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN. 
(Adapted. ) 
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FOR STUDY. 


For StTupy. 


In the stories which you have read, you will find these words. Try 


to use them in sentences : — 


I. In “Diamonds and Toads.” 


fairy 
daughter 
elder 
younger 
trudged 


thoughtful 
treated 
jewels 
diamonds 
coaxed 


Il. In “Red Riding Hood.” 


lawn 
boughs 
fleck 


flitting eclipse 
drifted gazing 
crested poising 


III. In “The Pea Blossom.” 


green 
yellow 
pleasant 
bigger 
forever 
tender 
lonely 


perhaps 
suddenly 
dropped 
holding 
straight 
gently 
garret 


pleaded 
grumbling 
fountain 
vipers 
creatures 


floundered 
timid 
guests 


woman 
tendril 
window 
brightly 
amuse 
pigeons 
blessed 


IV. See if you can make a picture of Red Riding Hood 


feeding the squirrel, the crow, and the blue jay. 
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PRE BOY -AND: THE -WOLF. 

A boy was sent by his father to watch the sheep, 
which fed in a lonely place, so that he might keep 
them from harm. 

As the father worked in a distant field with his 
men, he heard his boy calling, “‘ Wolf! wolf!” 

The men left their work and ran as fast as they 
could to the sheep pasture, but no wolf had been 
there. 

The sheep were quietly nibbling the grass, and the 
boy was lying under a tree. 

The next day, as the boy watched the sheep, he 
called again, ‘“ Wolf! wolf!” 

Again the men ran, fearing that the cruel wolf 
had killed some little lamb. But no wolf had been 
there. 

The sheep were quietly nibbling the tufts of grass, 
and the boy lay under a tree. 

The next day a fierce wolf sprang upon the sheep. 
The frightened boy cried, “‘ Wolf! wolf!” but nobody 
came, and the helpless lambs were torn in pieces. 

Who can believe a boy who lies? 
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THE HONEST WOODMAN. 


Once upon a time an honest man lived with his 
wife and children in a little house in the wood. 

Now you must know that this man was very poor. 

Early in the morning he went out with his ax 
to chop down the trees in the forest. All day he 
worked, until the night was so dark that he could 
see no longer. 

Then he went home to his wife and children. 

They, too, worked with all their might, but. still 
they were very poor. 

One day, as the woodman sat down at noon by 
the side of a river that ran through the woods, his 
ax slipped from his hands and fell into the water. 

‘Ab, me,” said the woodman, sadly, “it was hard 
to get my living with an ax, but without it we shall 
starve!” 

And the poor man hid his face in his hands and 
groaned aloud. 

(Then a soft light fell on his bowed head; he heard 
the ripple of the water on the shore, and a sweet 
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voice that said to him, ‘“ Look up, my friend; why 
do you mourn so bitterly ?” 

“Ah, me,” said the woodman, ‘I have lost my 
ax in the water. My ax 41 valued as a_ brother. 
Where can I get another ?,”/ 

Now you must know that it was the water fairy 
who spoke to the woodman. 

In a iwoment she was gone, and in another moment 
he saw her again, lifting her face from the surface 
of the water, and bearing in her hand an ax of gold. 

“Ts this your ax?” she asked; but the woodman 
shook his head. 

“Ab, no; my ax was never half so fine as that. 
That would buy mine a ete times over, but it 
is not mine, it is not mine.’ 

Then the fairy sank again pate the water. In a 
moment she came with a silver ax. 

“Ts this your ax?” she asked again. 

“No, it is not mine,” replied the woodman; ‘ and 
yet it is worth much more than mine.” 

Then the fairy sank again in the water. The 
third time she came up, she brought the woodman’s 


ax in her arms. 


THE HONEST WOODMAN. 


LOOK UP, MY FRIEND! 
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“Ah, that is my ax, that is my ax!” he cried 
joyfully. 

“Yes,” said the fairy, “this is the honest ax with 
which you earn the bread to feed your hungry chil- 
dren. Because you would not lie, the silver ax and 
the gold one shall both be yours.” 

The happy woodman thanked the good fairy, and 
bore his precious load to the little hut, only half 
believing the treasure to be his own. 

On the way he met a neighbor, a man who never 
liked to work, and who had spent all that he owned 
years before. . 

“Oho!” said the neighbor, “where did you get 
those fine axes?” 

Then the woodman told him. Away hurried the 
lazy man to try his luck at the river. Down went 
his ax into the water, and loudly did he cry. 

The water fairy came at the sound, and asked him 
why he mourned. 

“JT have lost my ax! I have lost my ax!” he 
cried, weeping bitterly. 

The fairy sank beneath the water. Soon she 
brought from the water an ax of gold. 
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“Ts this your ax?” she asked. 

“Yes,” cried he, greedily, “that is my ax.” 

“No,” said the fairy, “this is my ax, and it shall 
lie upon the shelf, while you must dive for yours, 
yourself.” 


LPP PDI IFFY 


For Srupy. 
1. Write the story of “The Boy and the Wolf” 


2. Answer these questions : — 


Who was the woodman ? 

What was his work ? 

Why did he work so hard? 

What happened to his ax, one noonday ? 

Why did the woodman speak so sadly? 

Who came to help hin? Why? 

What did the fairy do? 

Why were the three axes given to the woodman? 
What do you know about the woodman’s neighbor ? 
What did he do? 

How did the fairy treat him? 

What would you have done, in her place? 


3. Find the hard words, and use them in sentences. 


4, Copy the questions which you find in the story. 
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A HAPPY 
SCHOOLROOM. 


pleasant March 
morning, I visited a 
happy schoolroom. 
Shall <1, teh. “you 
about it? The school was in a large city. ‘The 
schoolhouse was a high brick building. The yard 
itself was made of brick. 

There were no brooks, nor fields, nor groves of 
beautiful trees near the schoolhouse. I saw just one 
large maple tree, with swelling buds. 


sut up stairs, in the corner room, the windows 
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looked out to the blue sky. And on the ledge of one 
of the broad windows | saw— what? Can you guess? 

You never would guess. I saw a pair of doves. 
And it was these doves that made the children so 
happy. 

The kind teacher had placed a box on the window 
ledge for a dove house. The box had an open door, 
which was towards the window. 

Then she had scattered corn and oats on the 
window ledge. The doves flew down to get the grain. 
They came again and again, and always found food 
waiting for them. 

At last | am sure they said to each other, “This 
seems a fine place for a nest. Just see how the sun 
shines on this corner! ‘This box suits us very well, 
too, and the children seem very well behaved! 

“T would not dare build a nest so near them if 
they were like some children I have seen. But these 
boys and girls are very polite. I shall really like 
their company.” 

Whatever they may have said to each other, they 
walked in and out of the little box house, and looked 
into every corner, Then they peeped into the school- 
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room. ‘The children watched them eagerly, but no- 
body made any noise. 

At last the pretty birds even flew into the room, 
and walked upon the desks. This delighted the 
children. -They sat as still as mice. ay, 

The next morning the teacher brought a basket of 
straw, and placed it on a shelf near the window in 
the schoolroom. | 

That was the morning when I visited the school. 
I found the children reading, writing, and singing, 
just as you do in your school every day. 

The window was open. One beautiful brown and 
white dove was perched on the window sill. 

He looked this way and that, to see if any danger 
was near. Then he walked quietly into the school- 
room, and pulled a straw from the basket with his 
bill. 

He carried the straw into the little house, laid it 
‘on the floor, turned around, and came out to get 
angther. He did this again and again. 

The children stopped to watch him. ‘Look, 
Nellie!” said the teacher. ‘Step quietly to the win- 
dow, and look into the dove house!” 
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Nellie went on tiptoe, and peeped into the box. 
“The other dove is in the box,” she said. ‘She 
takes the straws which the brown dove brings, and 
seems to be making a nest.” | 

That was true. And all day long, as the children 
studied and sang and read, the doves worked at their 
nest building. ‘ 

I am sure [ cannot tell which were the happier, 
the doves or the children. But do you not think 
that was a happy schoolroom ? 
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For STUDY. 
Find rhymes for : — 
place nest seen some came 
near pair dove dare flew 
sang brown long went think 


Write answers : — 

Where have you seen doves? 

What do you know about their nests? 

About their food? About their habits? 

How would you take care of doves if you had some of 
your own? wi 

Draw a picture of a dove. 
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LIT TEE. GUSTAVA. 


vw 4s 


ITTLE Gustava sits in the sun, 

Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 
From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 

For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 


a4 And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 

Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
“Ha! ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 
With her little pmk nose, and she mews “ What’s that?” 
Gustava feeds her, —she begs for more ; 
And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
“Good day!” cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 

There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet: 
“Welcome!” cries little Gustava. 
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LITTLE GUSTAVA. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs. 

But who is this through the doorway comes? 

Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags 

Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags: 
“Ha! ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


“ You want some breakfast, too?’ and down 
She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown; 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk 

While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk. 


{? 


“ Dear Rags!” says little Gustava. 


Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 

Cooling their feet in the melting snow, 

“ Won’t you come in, good folk?” she cried. 

But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though “Pray come in!” cried Gustava. 


So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 
With doves, and biddy, and dog, and cat. 
And her mother came to the open house door: 
“Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 

My merry little Gustava!” 


Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
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The shy kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 
And oh, her breakfast 1s sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava ! 


CreLiA THAXTER. 


For StTupy. 


Fill the blanks : — 


The little drops run from the under the 

The bright sun shines at last. 

Gustava wears a little cap. 

Her little __ bowl has a of round the rim. 

Gustava feeds her little gray , and scatters __— for 
the 

The doves have wings and —— feet. 

Rags is a little —_ 

He wags his tail, and looks m — face. 


She strokes his locks. 
The sparrow and the 


because they were 


waited in the snow. 


They stayed 


Gustava threw them — ———. 
It is joy to feed the 
and 


==. €reatures, 


She loves aitd, oe 


? 


Bveryuody loves == = _. 
I wonder why! 
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THE STONE IN THE ROAD. 


HERE was once a very 
rich man who lived in 
a beautiful castle near 
a village. He loved 
the people who lived in 
the village and tried to 
help them. He planted 
beautiful trees near 
their houses, and made 
picnics for their chil- 
dren, and every Christ- 


ww", 
IY, MN) 
ty 


4 mas he gave them a 


pas 4 Christmas tree. 
: : But the people did 


not love to work. They were very unhappy because 


they, too, were not rich like their friend in the castle. 

One day this man got up very early in the morn- 
ing, and placed a large stone in the road that led 
past his home. ‘Then he hid himself behind the 
hedge, and waited to see what would happen. 
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By and by a poor man came along, driving a cow. 
He scolded because the stone lay in his path, but he 
walked around it and went on his way. 

Then a farmer came, on his way to the mill. He 
complained because the stone was there, but he, too, 
drove around it and went on his way. 

So the day passed. Every one who came by 
scolded because the stone lay in the road, but nobody 
touched it. | 

At last, just at nightfall, ‘the miller’s boy came 
past. He was a hard-working fellow, and was very 
tired, because he had been busy since early morning, 
at the mill. 

But he said to himself, “It is almost dark. Some- 
body may fall over this stone in the night, and perhaps 
be badly hurt. J will move it out of the way.” 

So he tugged at the heavy stone. It was hard 
to move, but he pulled, and pushed, and lifted until 
at last he moved it from its place. To his surprise 
he found a bag lying beneath it. 

He lifted the bag. It was heavy, for it was filled 
with gold. Upon it was written, “This gold belongs 
to the one who moves the stone.” 
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The miller’s boy went home with a happy heart, 
and the rich man went back to his castle. He was 
glad indeed that he had found some one who was 
not afraid to do hard things, 


We WN 


HERCULES AND THE LAZY MAN. 


A peasant was once driving his wagon over a 
muddy road. His wheels were soon fast in the mire. 
He shouted at his horses, and then beat them, but 
they could not move the heavy load. Then the man 
called upon Hercules to help him out of his trouble. 
“Have you tried to help yourself?” asked Hercules. 
“Put your own shoulder to the wheel. Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.” 


LISP SFPSSFSYVVu 
SmEenT StTupy. 


Ask your teacher to tell you about Hercules. He was very 
strong, and loved to do hard things. . 

If you can do hard things, too, you can copy the hard 
words’ in the story of “The Stone in the Road.” If you do 
that’ work well you will be like the miller’s son. Your work 
will lead you to find a treasure by and by. 
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THE MAN AND THE LION. 


INI NI NI NI NI WS 


A man and a 
lion once traveled 
together. Each one 
boasted of his own 
strength, as if he 
were greater than 
the other. 

As they were 
disputing, they 
passed a _ stone 
statue, which stood 
near the road. It 


represented a lion 


killed by a man. 
“See,” said the man, “how strong we men are! 
Even the king of beasts must yield to us.” 
“That sounds very well,” replied the lion. ‘ Was 
it a lion who made the statue, or a man? Perhaps 
we would have told a different story.” 


There are two sides to everything. 
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THE QUEST; 


There once was a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy 
And the wind was glad and free: 
But he said, ‘Good mother, oh! let me go; 
For the dullest place in the world, I know, 
Is this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


“JT will travel east and west; 
The loveliest homes I'll see; 
And when I have found the best, 
Dear mother, Ill come for thee. 
I’ll come for thee in a year and a day, 
And joyfully then we’ll haste away 
From this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree.” 


So he traveled here and there, 
But never content was he, 
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Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costlest homes there be. 
He something missed from the sea or sky, 
Till he turned again with a wistful sigh 
To the little brown house, 
The old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


Then the mother saw and smiled, 
While her heart grew glad and free. 
“ Hast thou chosen a home, my child? 
Ah, where shall we dwell?” quoth she. 
And he said, “ Sweet mother, from east to west, 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and best, 
Is a little brown house, 
An old brown house, 


Under an apple tree.” 
Evpora S. BumMsTEAD, 


MY OWN CANADIAN HOME, 


MY OWN CANADIAN HOME. 


Though other skies may be as bright, 
And other lands as fair; 

Though charms of other climes invite 
My wandering footsteps there, 

Yet there is one, the peer of all 
Beneath bright heaven’s dome; 

Of thee I sing, O happy land, 
My own Canadian home! 


Thy lakes and rivers, as “the voice 
Of many waters,’’ raise 

To Him who planned their vast extent, 
A symphony of praise. 

Thy mountain peaks o’erlook the clouds — 
They pierce the azure skies; 

They bid thy sons be strong and true — 
To great achievements rise. 


A noble heritage is thine, 
So grand, and fair, and free ; 

A fertile land, where he who toils, 
Shall well rewarded be. 

And he who joys in nature’s charms, 
Exulting, here may roam 

"Mid scenes of grandeur, which adorn 
My own Canadian home. 


: 


MY OWN CANADIAN HOME. 


Shall not the race that tread thy plains 
Spurn all that would enslave? 

Or they who battle with thy tides, 
Shall not that race be brave ? 

Shall not Niagara’s mighty voice 
Inspire to actions high ? 

"Twere easy such a land to love, 
Or for her glory die. 


And doubt not should a foeman’s hand 
Be armed to strike at thee, | 
Thy trumpet call throughout the land 
Need scarce repeated be! 

As bravely as on Queenston’s Heights, 
Or as in Lundy’s Lane. 

Thy sons will battle for thy rights, 
And freedom’s cause maintain. 


Did kindly heaven afford to me 
The choice where I would dwell, 

Fair Canada! that choice should be, 
The land I love so well. 

I love thy hills and valleys wide, 
Thy waters flash and foam ; 

May God in love o’er thee preside, 
My own Canadian home! 
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BIRD TRADES. 


The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest, and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cosy nest. ; 


The woodpecker is hard at work — 
A carpenter is he— 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. - 


Some little birds are miners: 
Some build upon the ground: 

And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 


HEAD OF A BOY. 


HEAD 


OF A BOY. 


J.B. Greuze. 
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“ONE, TWO, THREE.” 


“ONE, TWO; THREE. 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy that was half-past three ; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he, 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree; 

And the game that they played I'll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it to be — 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 

And he’d guess where she was hiding, 
In guesses One, Two, Three! 


“ONE, TWO, THREE.” 


“ You are in the china closet!”’ 

He would ery, and laugh with glee — 
It wasn’t the china closet, 

But still he had Two and Three. 


“You are up in Papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key!” 
And she said: “ You are warm and warmer, 
But you’re not quite right,’ said she. 


“Tt can’t be the httle cupboard 
Where Mamma’s things used to be, 

So it must be the clothespress, Gran’ma!” 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 
With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they had never stirred from their places, 


Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady, 

And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 

And the boy who was half-past three. 
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COLUMBUS. 


SVP LPL 


JAR, far away across the 
sea lies the sunny land 
of Italy, with its gray 
olive trees, its fruitful 
vineyards, and, more 
precious than all, its 
dark-eyed boys and 
girls. And in this fair 
country, nearly five 
hundred years ago, a 
hero was born. 


Now, when a king’s 
son is born, bells are 
rung, thanksgiving hymns are sung, flags’ float proudly 
over the city, and the roaring of cannon proclaims the 
good tidings. But when Columbus was born there 
was no such rejoicing. The tiny boy baby came to 
the simple cottage of a wool comber of Genoa, and 
nobody knew that a hero’s life had just begun. 

You must know, of course, that one does not 
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become a hero all at once. I am sure some of these 
boys know how a hero grows, and I will leave them 
to tell. 

This boy had much to learn. He had need of a 
strong body; so he had much playing to do, like 
other boys, in the open air, and much work as well, 
which made his muscles strong. 

He learned, as you do, to read and write; but he 
read and wrote the language of Italy, which is like 
sweet music. 

And then he had to learn about ships, for the 
time was to come when he would command ships. 
He needed to know about the sea, for this great work 
would lead him across the pathless ocean. He should 
know about men, for the time would come when he 
must direct men, and they must obey. And, most of 
all, he had to learn to be very brave and patient, if 
he would do the hero’s work for the world. How do 
you think he learned this lesson ? 

As you know, Genoa is built by the sea. And I 
can imagine the young Christopher playing by the 
water, running over the ships, climbing the masts, 
helping the sailors, listening to the captain, and 
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learning all the while. At last he went to sea, 
and | have read that he once saved the lives of a 
captain and all his crew by his bravery in a great 
storm. ’ 

And now I will tell you a queer thing. ‘The 
people who lived in the time of Christopher Columbus 
thought that the earth was flat, like a plate. 

‘‘Of course it is,” said the wise men; ‘we can 
see it with our eyes.” 

“T have heard a man say that it was round,” said 
a small boy; but the older people cried, “He is a 
fool! we have always known that the earth is flat. If 
it were round we should fall off, of course.” . 

Christopher Columbus had heard what the people 
said. He had learned of a man who believed that the 
earth was round. He studied and thought until he 
believed it, too. 

I will tell you another strange thing. The people 
who lived in Europe did not know that this great 
country of ours was in the world. Because they 
thought the earth was flat, they believed they should 
fall off if they came to the edge. 

There was another reason, too, why they dared not 
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go far from land. They had no compass then, and 
they feared to lose their way. 

But by the time Columbus had grown to be a 
man, the compass had been invented. Meanwhile 
people had traveled to a far country, called India, 
and had brought back rich jewels, spices, curious 
shawls, and many beautiful things. ‘This made every- 
body long to go to India to get rich. 

- Shall I tell you more of this true story? Columbus 
said to himself, “Il know that the earth is round. 
These people have traveled east to go to India. It 
is a long journey. I will sail west, and I believe I 
shall reach India by a far shorter way.” | 

But nobody believed him. It was very hard to 
get money enough to go, and Columbus spent long 
weary years, walking from place to place, trying to 
make people believe as he did; still he was patient 
and brave. 

At last good Queen Isabella gave him money 
enough to buy three ships, and sent men to sail with 
him to find the shorter way to India. 

What a glad day for Columbus when he saw his 
three ships in the harbor! ‘They were named the 
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Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa Maria. Heré you 
see them in the picture. 


—- — — 


us crossing the Atlantic 


Colunits 


The sun shone brightly, flags floated, bells rang, 
and the people cheered when the ships sailed from 
the harbor of Palos. The heart of Columbus swelled 
in his bosom. He knew he was beginning a won- 
derful journey. 

Day after day passed. The little ships were alone 
on a wide sea. No land was in sight. The winds 
blew and the waves ran high. The sailors were 
afraid, and begged Columbus to turn back. 

“Why are we here, on this fool’s errand?” they 
cried. “We do not believe your foolish stories about 
a round earth. We shall come to the end, and fall 
off, or else be buried in this unknown sea!” 

And in the dark nights they planned to throw 
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Columbus overboard, and to turn their ships toward 
home. 

But Columbus was not afraid. He talked with 
his men until they were quiet and promised to sail 


on for three days more. One day passed: no land in 
sight. A second day: still no land. On the third 


morning, there came toward the ship, floating upon 
the water, a branch with red berries. Hope rose in 
the fearful hearts. Before night they heard the wel- 
come cry, “Land! Land! Land!” 
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What shouts rang through the air! What joy 
filled the heart of the brave Columbus! He led 
his men, in smaller boats, to the land, and kneeling 
upon the shore, Columbus took possession of the new- 
found country in the name of his queen, Isabella. 

A strange company of men crowded around Colum- 
bus and his sailors. They had copper-colored skins 
and straight black hair. ‘They had never seen white 
men before, and they thought the ships were great 
birds. Columbus called the people Indians, because 
he thought he had reached India. But we know that 
he had found a new world. 

After a few months Columbus went back to Spain, 
his ships laden with curious treasures. He carried 
some Indians with him, to show what he had found. 

There was great rejoicing when the three ships 
sailed again into the little harbor of Palos. Then the 
people said, “Ah! the great Columbus was right, 
after all.” They sang his praises everywhere. 

Did the boy who sat on the wharf at Genoa, gazing 
over the blue sea, dream that boys and girls would tell 
the story of his life hundreds of years afterwards in 
the great country which he discovered 4 


STUDY. 


‘ture of a compass. 
bs north. By its 
guided on the 
velers carry com- 


hem from losing 


Brac thy “points of 


fences : — 

_ pathless ocean 
sweet music 
simple home 
Queen Isabella 
weary years 


fool’s errand 
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copper-colored 
treasures 
rejoicing 
harbor 

curious 


possession 


: = | great men all remind us 

aii: can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time. 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 
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A TINY BALL, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


AMIE is a little 
lame boy, who 
cannot run and 

play out of doors . 

with the other 

boys. Indeed, he 
hardly goes out of 
his own little room. 

His friends are 

sad when they think 
of his pale face and 
his twisted feet. But 


they are glad when 


"*<they see a smile on the brave 


ee | little face, and they like to do something 
to make Jamie smile. 

One day, as he sat in the easy 
chair in the sunny sitting room, his 
Aunt Mary came into the room. Jamie loves his 


Aunt Mary. She is always kind to him. 
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‘See, Jamie,” she said, “I have brought you a 
wonderful ball. Here it is in this box.” And she 
placed in his hands a little pasteboard box. 

Jamie lifted the cover of the box and _ peeped 
underneath the cotton with which Aunt Mary had 
filled it. What do you suppose he saw ? 

“Q Aunt Mary!” he cried, “you are only jok- 
ing. Your wonderful ball is nothing but a pea!” 

“Nothing but a pea!” repeated Aunt Mary, smil- 
ing. “Don’t you know that a pea is a very wonder- 
ful ball? —so wonderful that the wisest men cannot 
understand it? Let us see what it can do.” 

‘Here is a little cup of water. Let us drop the 
pea into the water. You may look at it as much as 
you please, but do not touch it. To-morrow I will 
come again. Good-by.” 

‘““Good-by,” said Jamie, throwing her a kiss with 
his thin little hand. ‘Thank you for the wonder- 
ful ball, but it does not seem very wonderful to me 
yet. It is only a pea.” 

The next morning Aunt Mary came again. 
‘Good morning, my boy,” she said to Jamie. ‘‘ How 
is the wonderful ball this morning ?” 
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“Not very wonderful yet,” said Jamie. “ Its 
skin is wrinkled a little, and I think it has grown a 
little bigger. Once I thought its little eye laughed 
at me, as if it knew something that I do not 
know,” 

“You have bright eyes, dear boy,” said Aunt 
Mary, “and many a boy who runs about in the fields 
all day sees less than you do.” 

“| have brought you another box, filled with soft 
black earth, and you shall hide our wonderful ball 
away out of sight in the dark.” 

So Jamie hid the little pea in the earth. He 
placed the box in the window, and then he watched 
and waited. 


Aunt Mary did not come again for nearly two 
weeks. When she did come, Jamie’s face was bright 
and happy. 

“OQ Aunt Mary!” he eried, “my wonderful ball 
has broken open! See what. has come out of it!” 

Aunt Mary looked, and what do you suppose she 
saw ? 

‘I'wo little green leaves, folded like little hands, 
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had been lifted up through the dark earth. Their 
slender stem grew from the wonderful ball which Jamie 
had_ planted. 

I wish | could tell you what came next, — how 
the stem grew and grew, how leaf after leaf came, 
how the little tendrils clung like baby fingers to the 
tall stick which Jamie gave the pea vine to climb 
upon. | would like to tell you how the beauti- 
ful blossoms came, and then the seeds. But why 
should I? 

Your eyes are as bright as Jamie’s eyes are. You 
can plant a pea, and see for yourself. 

But is it not wonderful that the beautiful vine 
could grow from the little seed? 
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Use these words in sentences : — 


hardly suppose tendrils 
twisted understand fingers 
sunny wrinkled beautiful 
wonderful ~ laughed through 
pasteboard broken thought 


blossoms window waited 


THE LITTLE SEED. 


THE LITTLE SEED: 


In the heart of a seed, 
juried deefu, s0- deefu, 
CA dear, tittle 
Lay fast arteepu. 
“Wake, said the voice 
OL the raindrops tight. 
She tittle plant heard, 
Und tt rose te see 
What the teautifutl 
Qutside world might be. 
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THE LOST CAMEL. 


DERVISH was traveling alone 
in the desert when he met two 
merchants. 

‘You have lost a camel,” said 
he to the merchants. 

“Indeed we have,” they 
replied. 

“Was. he not blind in his 
right eye, and lame in his left 
lex?” asked the dervish. 

“He was,” replied the merchants. 

“Had he lost a front tooth?” asked the dervish. 

“He had,” answered the merchants. 


“And was he not laden with honey on one side, 
and corn on the other?” 

“Most certainly he was,” they rejoined. “And as 
you have seen him so lately, you can of course lead 
us to him.” 

“My friends,” the dervish said, “I have never seen 
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your camel, nor have I heard of him, except through 
yourselves.” 

“A pretty story, truly,” cried the merchants. “You 
must have seen him! And where are the jewels which 
formed a part of his burden?” 

“T have never seen your camel nor your jewels,” 
repeated the dervish. 

Upon this they seized him and took him to the, 
eadi, to be judged; but, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be found against him. Nothing was found to ~ 
prove him guilty of either falsehood or theft. 

“He is a magician,” exclaimed the merchants. 
But the dervish calmly said to the cadi, — 

“T see that you are surprised, and that you be- 
lieve that I am deceiving you. Perhaps I have given 
you cause for such belief. 

“JT have lived long and alone, but I have learned 
to see and to think, even in a desert. 

“T knew that I had crossed the track of a camel 
that had strayed from its owner, because I saw _ its 
footprints, but no trace of a human being. 

“T knew the animal was blind in one eye, because 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side of the 
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path. And | knew that it was lame in one leg 
because one foot had made but a faint impression 
upon the sand. 

“T also concluded that the animal had lost one 
tooth, because, wherever it had grazed, a small tuft 
of herbage in the center of its bite was left untouched. 
I knew that which formed the burden of the beast, for 
the busy ants told me that it was corn on the one 
side, and the clustering flies, that it was honey on the 
other.” 
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For Stupy. 


A dervish is a wise man of the East. 

A desert is a dry sandy plain. 

Merchants are men who buy and sell goods. 

Camels are used to carry goods across the desert. 

They can endure heat, and live many days without water. 
A cadi is a judge. 


RIDIN INI NING 


1. The dervish used his eyes, and thought about what he 
saw. See if you can do as well. What did you see on your 
way to school this morning? (Write the answer.) 

2. Copy the ten hardest words in the story. 

3. Copy all the words of two syllables. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE SPIDER. 


Years upon years 
ago, a prince, who had 
barely escaped with his 
life from the battlefield, 
_ fled with one faithful 
servant, to hide himself 


AN 
re cama 


Ul] 


from his enemies. 
He was faint with 
hunger, yet he dared not enter a house. 

At last they came to a cave in the woods. “Let us 
hide here,” said the servant. ‘Perhaps we shall in 
this way escape from our enemies.” 

“And yet I have no hope,” said the prince, “ for 
hate will sharpen their eyes.” 

“Do not fear, my master,” said the faithful ser- 
vant. “God will send his angels to watch over 
thee.” 

Early in the morning, the hidden men heard steps 
approaching the cave. ‘Two men came near, who - 
were indeed seeking for the prince. 
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“Here is a cave,” cried one, “he may be hiding 
here!” 

“Oh, no!” cried the other. ‘Have you no eyes? 
Do you not see that spider's web stretched across 
the mouth of the cave? It is unbroken, and tells 
us that no one has entered.” 

The men went on their way, and the prince was 
safe. For truly, a little spider had woven her web 
during the night, and stretched the gauzy curtain 
across the door of the cave. 

“See, my master,” said the servant, “the spider 
was sent to deliver us out of the hands of our 


enemies.” 
Copy :— 


mall service ts tue service 
create! bscoAN Not one, 

She datry, ty the shadow that it 
cats, 

Protects the lingering dtwdrofs 
prom the sw. Waris Wonpewenr, 
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A TRUE STORY. 


ndred years 
avo there lived a great and 
good man named Sir Philip 
Sidney. By and by you may read in other books the 
story of his noble life. Now I will tell you just one 
short story, which will show you how great and good 
he was. 

His queen had given him a small army, and sent 
him to govern one of her little countries. It came 
to pass that a battle was fought at Zutphen, and 
brave Sir Philip was wounded there. 

As he lay on the battlefield, faint and suffering, 
a friend brought him a cup of cold water to quench 
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his thirst. Lifting Sir Philip’s head, he held the cup 
to his burning lips. But Sir Philip saw a poor dying 
soldier looking at the water with eager, wistful eyes. 

He forgot his own thirst, and pushing the cup 
away from his lips he said to the poor soldier: ‘Take 
it. Dyrmk thou first. Thy need is greater than mine.” 

Sir Philip died not long after he was taken from 
the field. His life was short, but he lives in our 
memory, a great-hearted, noble man. 


Use the following words in sentences. 


noble countries fought 
faint suffering quench 
thirst wistful soldier 
burning eager Heaven 
pushing lifting Zutphen 
memory hundred battlefield 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Help to make earth happy 
Like the Heaven above. 


JuLiA A. FLETCHER CARNEY. 
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GRANDFATHER’S BEAR. 


iN 


HEN I was a little 
boy,” Grandfather 
said, —and then we all ran 
to his knee to listen. We 
i knew he was beginning a 

‘ A | true story. 
= “ When I was a little boy 
I lived in a little house near 
the edge of a forest. 1 loved 


to play in the forest. I gath- 


ered nuts in the fall, and 
found the first flowers in the spring. I knew where 
the birds built their nests, where the rabbits made 
their homes, and where the squirrels hid their young. 

“But there was one fellow in the woods who made 
me afraid. That was the bear. I never went far 
into the woods alone, because I was afraid I should 
meet one. 

“Bears are large, fierce creatures, with long, heavy 
hair, and sharp teeth. Their claws are stout and 
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curved, so that they can climb a tree., They are 
very strong. ‘They sometimes hug a lamb in their 
arms and crush him to death. 

“One day my father and mother went away, and 
left me at home with my little brother. 1 was told 
to take good care of the baby, and to boil the kettle 
for supper. 

“JT played with the baby until nearly dark, then 
made a blazing fire, and hung the kettle on to boil 
the water for tea. It was soon singing merrily. The 
baby was asleep. 

“«Now,’ thought I, ‘I can read the new book 
father gave me.’ So I sat down to read by the light 
of the fire. I do not know how long I sat there, 
but suddenly I heard a heavy shuffling sound. I 
looked up from my book, and saw a bear standing 
in the open doorway. 

“What could I do? I had no gun, no club; no- 
body was near to help me. In a moment the bear 
would seize our sleeping baby in his huge paws. 

‘‘He pushed his way into the room, slowly shuffling 
toward the cradle. I seized the kettle of water, and 
rushed upon him. He turned his angry head toward 
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me as | moved, and received a shower of scalding 
water in his eyes, nose, ears, and open mouth. 

“A groan of rage and pain burst from the furious 
beast. But, blinded by the hot water, he turned 
away from the cradle and almost fell out of the door. 
1 rushed to close it, pushed the great bolt into its place, 
and then fell, weak and fainting, on the floor. 

‘‘When my father came home he called me a brave 
boy. I shall never forget how proud I was. 

“¢ Vou saved your brother’s life, George,’ he said ; 
‘you were a hero. My mother held the baby close — 
in her arms. I would have met a dozen bears for 
the sake of hearing her say again, ‘My brave boy!’” 


GPPDMPSSWYOYOOIOIOIOIOUOIYVW VV VY 
For Stupy. 


Use these words in sentences : — 


begin curved doorway 
beginning kettle angry 
forest supper . received 
gathered blazing blinded 
squirrels singing brother 
rabbits merrily dozen 
because asleep hearing 


fierce shuffling forget 
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doh ERE. 
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The Tree’s early leaf buds were bursting their brown; 
“Shall I take them away?” said the Frost, sweeping down. 
“No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown,” 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 


The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung; 
“Shall I take them away?” said the Wind as he swung. 
“No, leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown,” 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 


The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl, “ May I gather thy berries now?” 
“Yes, all thou canst see; 
Take them: all are for thee,” 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low. 


BsJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
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HOW THE OAK TREE BECAME KING. 

a AVE you heard how 
me ; the oak tree came to 
be king of the forest? 


Long ago, in the 


= days forgotten, the oak 
yo Wasa small, plain tree that 
; orew alone in the forest. 
e<.z No one ever stopped to 
== look at it. Its body was 
bent by the fierce. winds . 
that blew, its leaves were simple and coarse, and for 
acorns it had only rough little balls. 

But the flowers that grew at its feet knew the little 
oak tree, and thanked it every day for its kindly shade. 

The oak tree spread its leaves and branches to sift 
the sunshine and rain, that they might fall lightly on 
the tender blossoms. When it looked down in their 
upturned faces, the little oak quivered through every 
leaf, and softly murmured in the breeze “”I’is sweet to 


live for the flowers | love.” 
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And the little birds knew the oak tree. They 
loved to nest in its branches. 

“Rap, rap, rap,” knocked the little woodpecker 
one bright spring morning. ‘May I, too, have a 
home with you?” 

4 Oh, do not let it in!” eried a shrill little voice. 
“Tt will pick a hole in your side!” The oak tree 
paused while each leaf held its breath, then sweetly 
murmured, ‘The eee must have a home,” 
and clearly called, “Come in.’ 

Then the woodpecker picked out the wood from 
the oak with its strong, sharp bill till it had made a 
hole large enough for its nest. And the oak tree was 
glad because the woodpecker had found a home,, 

The little squirrel knew the kind oak tree, which 
dropped down acorns for him. ‘The cold days were 
coming, and he must gather his winter store. So he 
ran away to the friendly oak and asked for all the 
acorns it could spare. 

“Do not give your acorns,’ piped a thin voice; 
“they will be your little oaks next year.” 

Then the oak tree trembled through all its leaves, 
but it answered, “The long, cold winter is coming, 
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and the little squirrel must have food.” Then it shook 
down its acorns and said, “ Here, little squirrel, take 
them all. May you be warm and happy through the 
wild winter!” And the little squirrel took the acorns, 
and carried them away to his winter home. 

The cold days came, the birds flew away, the 
flowers and leaves slept under the snow, and the 
oak was alone. 

Then, one evening, as dusk was gathering in the 
woods, a traveler came through the forest. He was 
numb with cold, and far from home. As he came 
near, the oak tree heard him say: “ What shall I 
do? | must surely perish with cold in the night that 
is coming on.” And the oak tree reached out its 
twigs to touch the traveler. 

“Oh, do not do it!” shrieked the wind. 

But the oak tree listened not. ‘ Good traveler,” 
it said, “take me, and build a fire to warm you 
through the night, and do not die.” So the traveler 
eut down the branches of the oak tree and built a 
fire, and warmed himself, and laid him down and 
slept. 

The fire burned on and grew brighter in the dark. 
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The flames rose higher and higher; and in the flames 
a tree arose that grew, and grew, —larger than all 
the forest trees and far above their heads. 

And by the firelight, all the night, the fairies _ 
worked making the leaves for the wondrous tree. 
They wove them of glossy green, and cut them in 
fairy patterns like no other leaves that grew in all 
the forest. And other fairies set themselves to carving 
acorns of rare beauty for the tree. 

The light grew and faded, and faded and then 
orew, till in the burst of morning’s sunrise stood the 
grand oak tree, its mighty branches clothed in living 
green, and a hundred acorns hanging from its twigs. 

Sweet birds sang among its leaves, and fair flowers 
blossomed at its feet. A voice was heard through 
all the forest, saying, “Behold your King!” and each 
tree echoed back, “ Behold the King!” 


BertHa Hortense GAULT. 


INS NINSRININING 
sunshine upturned woodpecker 
blossoms murmured firelight 
branches trembled patterns 


wondrous shrieked carving 
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THE, WISE. FAIRY, 
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Once, in a rough, wild country, 
On the other side of the sea, 

There lived a dear little fairy, 
And her home was in a tree. 

A dear little, queer little fairy, 
And as rich as she could be, 


To northward and to southward, 
She could overlook the land, 

And that was why she had her house 
In a tree, you understand. 

For she was the friend of the friendless, 
And her heart was in her hand. 


And when she saw poor women 
Patiently, day by day, 

Spinning, spinning, and spinning 
Their lonesome lives away, 

She would hide in the flax of their distaffs 
A lump of gold, they say. 


THE WISE FAIRY. 


And when she saw poor ditchers, 
Knee-deep in some wet dike, 

Digging, digging, and digging, 
To their very graves, belike, 

She would hide a shining lump of gold 
Where their spades would be sure to strike. 


And when she saw poor children 
Their goats from the pastures take, 

Or saw them milking and milking 
Till their arms were ready to break, 

What a plashing in their milking pails 
Her gifts of gold would make! 


Sometimes in the night, a fisher 
Would hear her sweet low call, 
And all at once a salmon of gold 
Right out of his net would fall; 
But what I have to tell you 
Is the strangest thing of all. 


If any ditcher, or fisher, 
Or child, or spinner old 

Bought shoes for his feet, or bread to eat, 
Or a coat to keep from the cold, 

The gift of the good old fairy 
Was always trusty gold. 
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THE WISE FAIRY. 


But if a ditcher, or a fisher, 
Or spinner, or child so gay, 

Bought jewels, or wine, or silks so fine, 
Or staked his pleasure at play, 

The fairy’s gold in his very hold 
Would turn to a lump of clay. 


So, by and by, the people 
Got open their stupid eyes: 

“We must learn to spend to some good end,” 
They said, “if we are wise; 

“Tis not in the gold we waste or hold 
That a golden blessing les.” 


ALICE Cary. 


Raphael, 


CHERUBS, FROM THE SISTINE MADONNA. 
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THE COURAGEOUS BOY. 


L. LLLP 


In England, one day, a farmer at work in his fields 
saw a party of huntsmen riding over his farm. He had 
a field in which the wheat was just coming up, and he 
was anxious that the gentlemen should not go into that, 
as the trampling of the horses and dogs would spoil the 
crop. 

So he sent one of his farm hands, a bright young 
boy, to shut the gate of that field and to keep guard 
over it. He told him that he must on no account permit 
the gate to be opened. 

Scarcely had the boy reached the field and closed the 
cate when the huntsmen came galloping up and ordered 
him to open it. This the boy declined to do. 

‘“‘Master,” said he, “has ordered me to permit no one 
to pass through this gate, and I can neither open it my- 
self nor allow any one else to do so.” 

First one gentleman threatened to thrash him if he 
did not open it; then another offered him a sovereign; 
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but all to no effect. The brave boy was neither to be 
frizhtened nor bribed. 

Then a grand and stately gentleman came forward 
and said: ‘“‘My boy, do you not know me? I am the 
Duke of Wellington—one not accustomed to be dis- 
obeyed; and I command you to open that gate, that I 
and my friends may pass.” 

The boy took off his hat to the great man whom all 
England delighted to honour, and answered : 

“JT am sure the Duke of Wellington would not wish 
me to disobey orders. I must keep this gate shut, and 
permit no one to pass without my master’s express 
permission.” 

_ The brave old warrior was greatly pleased at the 
boy’s answer, and lifting his own hat he said: 

“JT honour the man or the boy who can neither be 
bribed nor frightened into doing wrong. With an army 
of such soldiers I could conquer, not only the French, 
but the whole world.” 

As the party galloped away, the boy ran off to his 
work, shouting at the top of his voice, “ Hurrah! hurrah 
for the Duke of Wellington!” . 
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WHAT J LOVE: 


I love the Spring, the gentle Spring, 
I love its balmy air; 

I love its showers that ever bring 
To us the flowers fair. 


I love the Summer’s sky so bright ; 
I love the fragrant flowers. 

I love the long, long days of light; 
But more the shady bowers. 


I love the Autumn’s clustering fruit, 
That in the orchard lies; 

I love its ever-changing suit, 
Its trees of brilliant dyes. 


I love stern Winter’s ice and snow; 
I love its blazing fire ; 

I love its winds that fiercely blow. 
Yes, Winter I desire. 
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A FAIRY STORY. 


NCE upon a time, long, 


long ago, a good fairy 
lived in a beautiful wood, 

by a singing brook. 
She was a most wonder- 
SB ful fairy, who could 
\ AP) change herself into 
any form she liked to 
take. Sometimes she 
was a bright, beauti- 
ful butterfly. Then 
she would float on the 
soft breeze, stopping to 
eather the sweets of the 
EEE ne flowers. Again she would 
be a strong-winged bird, sailing high up in the air 

near the clouds, and singing joyous songs. 

At other times she was a cool wind, kissing the 
Howers, playing with the leaves, and bringing sweet: 


odors to the sick room or to tired people at work. 
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You must know that she was a very kind fairy. 
Every shape she took served to carry happiness to 
somebody. People smiled when they saw the butter- 
fly, rejoiced when they heard the bird’s song, and 
were grateful for the kiss of the cool breeze. 

But once a year this loving fairy was obliged to 
wear the form of a snake. ‘“ You must know all 
kinds of life,” the Voice had said to her,—the Voice 
which she always had to obey, — “because then you 
may learn to help all life.” 

How she dreaded it at first!—to crawl among 
damp grasses and in dark ways, after she had known 
wings in the free air and glad sunshine! But she 
trusted the Voice that directed her, and that kept her 
always at peace. 

She learned how different the world could seem 
from anything that she had known before. Boys 
stoned her and tried to crush her head with their 
heels. Girls screamed when they saw her.  Every- 
body drove her away with harsh words. 

But one day she glided through the long grass at 
the foot of a garden near a brook. She saw a little 
lame boy sitting in the shade of a tree. His thin 
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hands were lying wearily in his lap. His face was 
white with pain. 

“Poor boy!” she thought, and lifted her head, 
forgetting that it was a snake’s head, and that he, 
like all the others, might lift his staff to strike her. 
But no; he saw the bruises made by a stone thrown 
from a cruel hand, and his words were words of pity. 
“Poor fellow! somebody has hurt you. Weren’t you 
quick enough to get away from him?” 

The fairy felt the bruises healed by his kind words. 
His tender pity soothed her pain. “I shall find a 
way to help him,” she thought to herself. 

Lame Willie’s pain had made him patient and 
gentle. verybody loved him. But now it seemed 
to him that life grew happier every day. The kind 
fairy never forgot him. She whispered loving words 
to children who came to play with him; she put kind 
thoughts into the hearts of all who met him. She 
sent birds to sing to him, flowers to blossom for him, 
and cool winds to breathe new strength into his weak 
little body. 

His face grew very sweet to look upon, and he 
drew all hearts to him. He never knew that the 
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good fairy was about him, remembering his pity; 
but all his life was full of sweetness, so that pain 
was easy to bear. 

‘“‘Iiverybody is so kind,” he said. 

“Willie is so good,” said everybody, 
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For Stupy. 


Use in sentences : — 


beautiful butterfly glad sunshine 

strong-winged bird always at peace 

joyous songs lying wearily 

sweet odors cruel hand 

tired people tender pity 

loving fairy kind thoughts 
Memorize : — 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
From ** The Rime of Lhe Ancient Mariner.” 
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THE WOUNDED CURLEW. 


SSIS 


By yonder sandy cove where, every day, 
The tide flows in and out, 

A lonely bird in sober brown and gray 
Limps patiently about ; 


And round the basin’s edge, o’er stones and sand, 
And many a fringing weed, 

He steals, or on the rocky ledge doth stand, 
Crying, with none to heed. 


But sometimes from the distance he can hear 
His comrades’ swift reply ; 

Sometimes the air rings with their music clear, 
Sounding from sea and sky. 


And then, oh then, his tender voice, so sweet, 
Is shaken with his pain, 

For broken are his pinions strong and fleet, 
Never to soar again. 


Wounded and lame and languishing he lives, 
Once glad and blithe and free, 

And in his prison limits frets and strives 
His ancient self to be. 
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The little sandpipers about him play, 
The shinmg waves they skim, 

Or round his feet they seek their food, and stay 
As if to comfort him. 


My pity cannot help him, though his plaint 
Brings tears of wistfulness ; 

Still must he grieve and mourn, forlorn and faint, 
None may his wrong redress. 


O bright-eyed boy! was there no better way 
A moment’s joy to gain 

Than to make sorrow that must mar the day 
With such despairmg pain ? 


O children! drop the gun, the cruel stone! 
Oh listen to my words, 

And hear with me the wounded curlew moan — 
Have mercy on the brrds! 


CreL1a THAXTER. 


For Stupy. Use in sentences : — 


limps patiently blithe and free 
fringing weed redress his wrong 
rocky ledge a moment’s joy 


strong and fleet despairing pain 
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SPARROWS, — A Picture Stupy. 


The picture on the opposite page will tell you something 
about your neighbor sparrow. If you will use your eyes as 
well as the wise dervish used his, you may learn much about 
this feathered friend. 

Watch the sparrows that you see out of doors. 

Where do they live? 

Of what do they build their nests? 

Where have you seen a sparrow’s nest? 

What was its shape ? 

Was it like any other nest which you have seen? 

In what way was it different? 

What do sparrows eat ? 

Where do they get their food ? 

How do they get it? 

Notice the shape of the sparrow’s bill. 

What is the color of the sparrow’s back? throat? wings? 

Are all sparrows colored alike ? 

Who feeds the young sparrows ? 

Have you ever seen them ask for food? 

How do they ask? 

What can sparrows do that you cannot? Why? 

What can you do that they cannot? Why? 

What more can you tell about sparrows? 
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THE FPEAX: 


SANE 


Wc ps, _ The flax was in full bloom, Tt 
XN / Oe had pretty little blue flowers, as 


| i Pa. delicate as the wings of a 
"a moth, or even more so. The 
W) | ! Ww ‘ a 


jj san shone upon it, and the 
showers watered it, and this 


( / / was just as good for the 

| | A flax as it is for little children 

\\) \ Y iV to be washed and then kissed 

| | ¥ £7 by their mother. They look 

\ VA much brighter for it, and so did 

| ik f the flax. 

“People say that I look very well,” 

\ said the flax. ‘I have grown so tall! 

| I shall make a beautiful piece of linen. 

How glad I am! It makes me very happy to know 

that something can be made of me. ‘The sunshine 

makes me glad, too, and the rain is very sweet. No 
one in the world can be happier than I am.” 

“Ah, yes, no doubt,” said the fern; “but you do 
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not know the world yet, as well as I do.” And then 
it sang very sadly :— 


“Snip snap snurree, 
Bassee lurree, 
The song is ended.” 


‘Oh snot said. the flax, “ah is not ended. -‘l'o- 
morrow the sun will shine, or the soft rain will fall. 
I am sure that | am growing. I am sure that I am 
in blossom. I am the happiest creature in the world.” 

Well, one day some people came who laid hold 
of the flax and pulled it up by the roots. That was 
painful. Then the flax was put in water, as if it 
were to be drowned. After that it was laid near a 
fire, as if it were to be roasted. All this was very 
shocking. | 

But the flax said to itself, ‘We cannot expect to 
be happy always. We shall become wise if we endure 
both the evil and the good.” 

Surely, there was evil enough in store for the 
flax! It was steeped, it was roasted, it was broken, 
it was combed. At last it was put upon a spinning- 
wheel. 
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Whir, whir, whir went the wheel, —so quickly 
that the flax could not collect its thoughts. 

“ Well,” it thought, in the midst of its pain, “I 
have been very happy, and I must be contented with 
remembering the past.” 

And so it thought of the rain and the sun- 
shine, until it was placed in the loom, and then, 
you must know, it became a beautiful piece of white 
linen. 

Then it said to itself, “‘How wonderful this is! 
Who would have dreamed that I should have come 
to this? Really, the fern was wrong when he said 
the song was ended. I am sure it has only begun. 
How wonderful it is, that, after all I have suffered, 
something is made of me at last! I am the happiest 
person in the world, — so strong and fine, so white, and 
so long! 

‘When I was in the field I was nothing but a 
plant, bearing flowers. Nobody paid any attention 
to me. I had no water except when it rained. Now 
see how I am taken care of! Every morning the 
maid turns me over, and | have a shower bath from 
the watering pot every evening. To-day I heard some 
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one say I was the best piece of linen in the whole 
village. How happy I am!” 

After a while the linen was taken into the house. 
It was cut by the scissors, it was torn into pieces, 
it was pricked with needles, and made into garments. 

“ Just see me now!” said the flax. ‘‘ By this means 
I have begun to be worth something. Now I can be 
of use in the world. What good fortune!” 

Years passed away. ‘The linen garments were 
worn so thin that they could scarcely hold together. 

‘‘] wonder,” said the pieces to one another — “I 
wonder if this is the end which the fern sang about!” 

At length they fell into rags and tatters. They 
thought the end had come. ‘hey were torn to pieces, 
steeped in water, made into a pulp, and dried, and 
heated, and rolled, until, all at once, they became 
beautiful white paper. 

‘“ How wonderful this is!” said the paper. “I am 
finer than ever. Who can tell what beautiful stories 
may be written upon me? ‘This is good fortune!” 

Sure enough, the most beautiful stories were written 
upon this white paper, and a poem, too, which children 
love to read. The people who read the stories, and 
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the children who read the poem said it made them 
wiser and better, which was a very happy thing. 

‘“T never dreamed of anything like this,” said the 
paper. ‘ When I| was a little blue flower growing in 
the fields, how could | guess that | should bring this 
pleasure to men and to children? I wonder if now 
the song is ended?” 

Now the paper was sent to a printer, and the 
story was written in a book, and hundreds of books 
were sent all over the country,—so that many men 
and many children could read the wonderful story. 

If the fern had been there, would he have said, — 


“ Snip snap snurree, 
Bassee lurree, 
The song is ended” ? 


You do not know, I suppose; but that does not 
matter, for children must not know everything. 


Hans CuristrAN ANDERSEN. 
(Adapted. ) 


rs 
Stupy : — 
1. What has this story told you about flax ? 
2. Find and copy the ten hardest words, 
3. Draw the flax flower. 
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THE FLAX FLOWER. 


Oh, the little flax flower! 
It groweth on a hill, 

And be the breeze awake or ’sleep 
It never standeth still; 

It groweth, and it groweth fast ; 
One day it is a seed, 

And then a little grassy blade 
Scarce better than a weed; 

But then out comes the flax flower, 
As blue as is the sky; 

And “’Tis a dainty little thing,” 
We say, aS we go by. 


Ah! ’tis a goodly little thing ; 
It groweth for the poor, 

And many a peasant blesses it 
Beside his cottage door. 

He thinketh how those slender stems 
That shimmer in the sun 

Are rich for him in web and woof, 


And shortly shall be spun. 
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He thinketh how those slender flowers 
Of seed will yield him store ; 

And sees in thought his next year’s crop 
Blue shining round his door. 


Oh, the little flax flower! 
The mother then says she, 

“Go, pull the thyme, the heath, the fern, 
But let the flax flower be! 

It groweth for the children’s sake, 
It groweth for our own; 

There are flowers enough upon the hill, 
But leave the flax alone! 

The farmer hath his fields of wheat, 
Much cometh to his share ; 

We have this little plot of flax, 
That we have tilled with care.” 


Oh, the goodly flax flower ! 
It groweth on the hill, 


It never standeth still; 
It seemeth all astir with life 
As if it loved to thrive, 
As if it had a merry heart 


| 
And be the breeze awake or ‘sleep 
. 


Within its stem alive. 
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Then fair befall the flax field, 
And may the kindly showers 
Give strength unto its shining stem, 


Give seed unto its flowers! 
Mary Howitt. 


{<I NGINT. 
For StTupy. 


Use these words in sentences. You will find them i the story of 
“The Flax” : — 


delicate moth steeped attention 
showers fern roasted fortune 
blossom wise combed garments 
thoughts whir suffered tatters 
dreamed loom rolled country 


You will find these words in “ The Flax Flower” :— 


eroweth = grows standeth = stands 
thinketh = thinks cometh = comes 
hath = has seemeth == seems 


Linen is made from flax, as the story has told you. What 
have you seen that is made of linen? 

Bring a piece of linen to school. 

Of what is cotton cloth made? Woolen cloth? 


Do you know what “web and woof” mean? Your teacher 


will tell you. Bp eceuee, 
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THE TRUTHFUL LITTLE PERSIAN. 
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AR, far across the ocean, thou- 
sands of miles away, lies a 
country called Persia. Hundreds 


of years azo there lived in Persia 
a wise man who was so good that 
his people called him a saint. 
When he was a boy, it is said, he 
desired to give himself to learning 
what was right, and to doing what was 
good, and he asked his mother if he 
might go to Bagdad to obtain this 
knowledge. _ 

His mother gave her consent; and, 
taking out eighty pieces of silver, she 
told him that, as he had a brother, half of that money 
would be his whole inheritance. She made him prom- 
ise solemnly, when she gave it to him, never to tell 
a lie, and then bade him_ farewell, exclaiming, “ Go, 


my son! I give thee to God! we shall not meet. 
again till the day of judgment !” 
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He went on, till he came near to Hamadan, when 
the company with which he was traveling was_plun- 
dered by sixty horsemen. One of the robbers asked 
him what money he had. “Forty pieces of silver,” 
said Abdul Kadir, “are sewed under_my garment.” 
The fellow laughed, thinking that he was making a 
joke. 

“What have you?” said another. He gave the 
same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, he 
was called to a hill, where the chief_stood. “ What 
property have you, my little fellow?” he asked. 

“| have told two of your people already,” replied 
the boy. “I have forty pieces of money sewed up 
carefully in my clothes.” The chief desired them to 
be ripped open, and found the silver. 


] 


“And how came you,” said he, with surprise, ‘to 

declare so openly what has been so carefully hidden?” 

~“ Because,” Abdul Kadir replied, “I will not be false 

to my mother, to whom I have promised that I will 
never conceal the truth.” 

« Qhild,” said the robber, “hast thou such a sense 

of duty to thy mother, at thy years, and can I forget, 


at my age, the duty I owe to my God? Give me thy 
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hand, innocent boy,” he continued, “that I may yow 


———— 


repentance. upon it.” 
He held the boy’s hand in both his own, and vowed 


to forsake his evil ways. His followers were moved 
by his example. 

‘You have been our leader _in_guilt,” said they to 
their chief; “be our leader in the paths of virtue.” 
Instantly, at his order, they returned to the boy what 
they had taken from him, and promised to turn from 
their evil ways. 


PDO LIFTS 
For Strupy. 
You will find these words in the story of “The Truthful Little 
Persian,’ on page 100. Read the story carefully, then try to use these 


words in sentences : — 


innocent continued garment 
repentance instantly conceal 
vowed guilt spoil 
plundered inheritance property 


followers virtue chief 
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Ware to te true. 
othing can need a Ke, 
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A BIRD’S NEST. 


Over my shaded doorway, — 


£7 SoC 6 oe erase oo 


Two little brown-winged of QiMGSG gros Sao 
birds 5 7 

Have chosen to fashion 
their dwelling, 

And utter their loving 
words ; | 

All day they are going 


and coming 
On errands frequent and 
fleet, 


And warbling over and 


lh | 
IAMATIE 
“‘ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, BZ, Y \ “ikea 
Pte gi 


over, 


O sweet!” 


Their necks are changeful 


and shining, 
Their eyes are like living 


gems ; 
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And all day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 

Lint and feathers and grasses, 
And half forgetting to eat, 

Yet never failing to warble, 
“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


I scatter crumbs on the doorstep, 
And fling them some flossy threads ; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter and dance and flutter, 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, 
“‘ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


What if the sky is clouded! 
What if the rain comes down!’ 
They are all dressed to meet it, 
In waterproof suits of brown. 
They never mope nor languish, 
Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
But say, whatever the weather, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


Always merry and busy, 
Dear little brown-winged birds! 
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Teach me the happy magic 
Hidden in these soft words, 

Which always, in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 

Over and over and over, 


“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


SWALLOWS ON A TELEGRAPH WIRE. foes 
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. For Stupy. 
1. Find rhymes for : — 


birds threads fleet, 


stems: down 
2. Use these words in sentences : — 
fashion their dwelling living gems languish 
magic | flutter 


bounty 
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THE DAISY AND THE LARK. 
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OW listen! In the coun- 
try, close by the road- 
side, stood a_ pleasant 

house. You must have seen 
one like it very often. 

In front lay a little gar- 
den, inclosed by a_ fence, 
and full of blossoming 
flowers. Near the hedge, 
in the soft green grass, 
orew a little daisy. The 


sun shone as brightly and 

warmly upon her as it shone upon the large and 
beautiful . 
The daisy grew from day to day. Every morning 


garden flowers. 

she unfolded her little white rays, and lifted up a 
little golden sun in the center of her blossom. She 
never remembered how little she was. She never 
thought that she was hidden down in the grass, 
while the tall beautiful flowers grew in the garden. 
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She was too happy to care for such things. She lifted 
her face towards the warm sun, she looked up to the 
blue sky, and she listened to the lark singing high in 
the air. 

One day the little daisy was as joyful as if it were 
a great holiday, and yet it was only Monday. ‘The 
little children were at school. They sat at their desks 
learning their lessons. The daisy, on her tiny stem, 
was learning from the warm sun and the soft wind 
how good God is. 

Then the lark sang his sweet song. It sounded 
just as she felt. 

“How beautiful, how sweet the song is!” said the 
daisy. ‘‘What a happy bird to sing so sweetly and 
fly so high!” But she never dreamed of being sorry 
because she could not fly nor sing. 

The tall garden flowers by the fence were very 
proud and conceited. The peonies thought it very 
orand to be so large, and puffed themselves out to 
be larger than the roses. 

“See how bright my colors are!” said the tulips. 
And they stood bolt upright to be seen more plainly. 
They did not notice the little daisy. 
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She said to herself, “How rich and beautiful they 
are! No wonder the pretty bird likes them. I am 
glad I can live near them.” 

Just then the lark flew down. 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet,’ he cried, but he did not 
go near the peonies and tulips. He hopped into the 
erass near the lowly daisy. She trembled for joy. 
The little bird sang beside her: “Oh, what sweet, soft 
orass, and what a beautiful little flower, with gold 
in its heart and silver on its dress!” 

How happy the little daisy felt! And the bird 
kissed it with his beak, sang to it, and then flew up 
into the blue air above. 

The daisy looked up at the peonies and the tulips, 
but they were quite vexed, and turned their backs 
upon her. She did not care, she was so happy. 
When the sun was set, she folded up her leaves and 
went to sleep. “All night long she dreamed of the 
warm sun and the pretty little bird. 

The next morning, when she stretched out her 
white leaves to the warm air and the light, she 
heard the voice of the lark, but his song was 
sad. 
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Poor little lark! He might well be sad: he had 
been made a prisoner in a cage that hung by the 
open window. He sang of the happy time when he 
could fly in the air, joyous and free. 

The little daisy wished that she could help him. 
What could she do? She forgot all the beautiful 
things about her, —the warm sunshine, the soft breeze, 
and the shining leaves. She could only think of the 
poor bird and wish that she might help him. 

Just then two boys came into the garden. They 
came straight to the daisy. One of them carried a 
sharp knife in his hand. 

“We can cut a nice piece of turf for the lark, 
here,” he said. 

And he cut a square piece of turf around the daisy, 
so that the little flower stood in the center. 

“How bright the daisy looks! Let us leave it 
there.” 

He carried the piece of turf with the daisy growing 
in it, and placed it in the lark’s cage. The poor 
bird was beating his wings against the iron bars of 
his cage, and the daisy wished that she could speak 
to him. | 
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“There is no water here,” said the captive lark. 
“ All have gone, and forgotten to give me a drop 
of water to drink. My throat is hot and dry. I feel 
as if | were burning.” 

And he thrust his beak into the cool turf to refresh 
himself a little with the green grass. Within it was 
the daisy. He nodded. to her, and kissed her with his 
beak. 

‘Poor little flower! Have you come here, too?” 

“ How I wish I could comfort him!” said the daisy. 
And she tried to fill the air with perfume. 

The poor bird lay faint and weak on the floor of 
the cage. His heart was broken. The daisy drooped, 
sick and sorrowful, towards the earth. 

In the morning the boys came, and when they 
found the bird was dead, they wept many bitter 
tears. They dug a little grave for him, and covered 
it with flowers. 

“Ah, if we had only cared for him before!” they 
said. 

The daisy had given her little life to make the 
captive bird glad. : 


Hans CuristrAN ANDERSEN. 
(Adapted.) 


* 1. 
— 


Down ina preen and hady ted, 

A modest viotet yreu, 

Sts stalh was bent, it hung its head 

Cis if to hide from view, — 

Mts cotors tright and far; 

St might have graced a rosy bower 

Yet there it was content to tHoom, 
In modest tints arrayed, 

Shen tet me to the valley go. 


Shat I may atse learn to grow 


ay nw sweet humitity, JANE TAYLOR. 
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Edwin Douglass. 


JERSEY BEAUTIES. 


This picture was copied from a beautiful painting. Study it carefully. 
1. Write about the picture. 


2. Write what you know about cows. 
LDP PPPPPLPSPLPLPLPLLPTPOw 
Stupy. From “The Daisy and the Lark.” 


Use these words in sentences : — 


inclosed by a fence ' proud and conceited 
blossoming flowers bolt upright 

white rays trembled for joy 
golden sun joyous and free 
great holiday bitter tears 


Stupy. ‘The Violet.” 
Copy the poem. 
Find the rhymes. 
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A NIGHT WITH A WOLF. 
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Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark, how the rain is pouring 

Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a-roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses: 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is. 


High up on the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and waited; 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded, — 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltermg rock behind it. 
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Tell the story in your own words. 


A NIGHT WITH A WOLF. 


There, from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened: 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night, 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 

That beast with man was brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 

Each of us went from our hiding place 
Forth in the wild wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me in payment! 

Hark, how the wind is roaring! 
Father’s house is a better place 

When the stormy rain is pouring! 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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Use them in sentences. 


Find and copy ten hard words. 


a 
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Tae MAY BASKET. 
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ARY, Edith, and Elsie live 
in the country. They 
are sisters. livery spring, 

in the beautiful month of 


May, they have very happy 
times hanging May baskets. 
They make pretty baskets of colored paper, and fill 


them with candy, nuts, or flowers. 


When it is almost dark, they go quietly to the 


house of some playmate, and hang the basket upon 


the door. Then they knock or ring the bell, and run 
away to hide behind some bush or in some dark 


corner. The one who gets the May basket runs to 
find them. [If they are found, they spend a merry 


evening together, playing games and telling stories. 


One day Elsie said, “I think it would be fun to 
make a May basket for mamma.” | 
“Oh, do!” cried Mary. ‘Let us make the prettiest 


one we can, and fill it with things she likes.” 
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“We must keep it a secret,” said Edith. “ How 
can we make it without her knowing ?” 

“That is easy enough,” said Elsie. “We can 
make it up in the garret, in our playtime.” 

“The hardest thing,” said Mary, “will be to make 
it pretty enough. Mamma ought to have a beautiful 
May basket, for she is the dearest mamma in the world.” 

So they all thought. And each one tried to find 
something very beautiful for the May basket. Edith 
brought her prettiest box for the frame, Elsie gave 
her nicest blue and white tissue paper, and Mary 
found some gilt paper to make stars for trimming. 

What fun it was to maké it! Elsie made the paste 
and cut the stars. Edith cut and ruffled the tissue 
paper, and Mary made the basket. It was a very 
pretty basket, they all agreed, when it was done. 

“Now, what can we put into the basket?” asked — 
Elsie. “It is so pretty we ought to fill it with some- 
thing good.” 

“Peanuts are the best thing, I think,” remarked 
Edith. 

“Oh!” said Mary, “we must get something that 
mamma likes, instead of choosing what we like best.” 


_ LENE ee 


) 
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‘IT know one thing she will like,” said Elsie. . ‘ She 
loves the little anemones that grow down by the 
brook. Let us get some for her, and fill the basket 
with them.” 

“That will be beautiful,” said Mary. 

“But I think it would be nicer,” Edith added, ‘if 
we had some candy, too; and you know mamma 
thinks peppermints are very nice.” 

“We haven’t very much money,” said Mary, “ but 
we can put together all that we have, and buy some 
peppermints.” 

They had thirteen cents in all. With their money 


| they bought some peppermints and a few other pretty 


pieces of candy, which they hid in the bottom of the 
basket. 

It had been fun to make the basket; it was even 
more fun to fill it with the pretty candies; yet the 
happiest time of all was the time spent in the woods 
gathering the fragrant anemones, with their tender 
pink and white blossoms. How pretty the basket 
looked when it was filled with the lovely blossoms! 

The children could hardly wait until it was dark. 
They whispered together in the corners of the sitting- 
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room, they smiled at one another across the table, and 
every few moments they would go into the corner 
where the basket was hidden, and look to see how 
beautiful it was. 

Mamma was sitting by the table, in the evening, 
reading aloud to papa. Suddenly she heard a very 
loud knock upon the door. She sprang to her feet. 

“Somebody has hung a May basket for the children,” 
she said. ‘Elsie, Edith, Mary! Where are you?” 

But nobody answered, and she went to the door her- 
self to get the May basket. How surprised she was 
to find her own name upon it! She called to papa, 
and they went out together in search of the hidden 
children. 

She heard Elsie laugh, and so she found her behind 
the lilac bush. Mary was hidden behind the great 
elm tree, and Edith was under the grape vine at the 
corner of the house. 

How they laughed! How happy they were! 
Mamma said it was the most beautiful May basket 
she ever had seen. ‘The flowers were the very flowers 
she loved the best, and as for the peppermints, she 
had been wanting them for a week! 
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‘AR away across the sea 
lies a country called 
Holland. The people who 
live in Holland are called 
the Dutch. I hope you 
will some day make a visit 


to this far away country. 
If you do, you will see many 
things which you never see 
at home. 

Whichever way you look, 
great windmills lift their 
arms against the sky. The 
children wear wooden shoes, and the little girls are 


dressed in quaint caps and aprons. 

But, strangest of all the strange things in Holland 
are the dikes, or sea walls, which keep the sea from 
pouring over the land and drowning all the people. 
For Holland, you must know, is a very low country, 
and it lies close beside the ocean. Nothing but the 
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strong dikes could keep the angry waves away from 
the very doors of the people of Holland. 

You can easily imagine, then, how carefully the 
Dutch people guard the strong sea walls. ‘They know 
that their homes and their lives would be at the mercy 
of the sea if once the dikes should be broken. 

One day, long years ago, little Peter was playing 
in the garden by his home in Holland, when his mother 
called to him from the door of the cottage. 

“Come, Peter,” she said, ‘‘I want you to carry to 
your grandmother this cheese which I have made for 
her. Go straight upon your way, without playing, and 
hasten back, so that your father may find you when 
he comes to supper.” 

Peter took the little basket that held the cheese, 
and hastened on his way. He did not delay to 
gather the pretty flowers that grew by the wayside, 
nor to play with the boys who called to him from 
the field. He went straight forward, as he was bidden, 
and soon reached his grandmother's house, but it was 
almost dark. 

He left his basket, gave his grandmother a kiss, 
and started for home. His path lay beside the dike. 
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He remembered what his father had told him of the 
many men who had worked to build it, and the 
many homes which it kept safe from harm. 

But hark! In the quiet of the twilight he heard 
a sound which made his heart beat quick and _ fast. 
If you or I had been walking there, we should have 
given little heed to the sound of trickling water. 

But Peter knew the meaning of the fearful sound. 
He knew that the sea was making its way through 
the dike. Before morning —even before Peter could 
get men to help—the water would be pouring over 
the land. 

What could a boy do? Quick as thought, he ran 
to the spot from which the water trickled, and thrust 
his hand into the hole in the dike. ‘Then he called 
aloud for help. He listened. No answer came to his 
eall, but he heard the dripping water no longer. 

Again and again he called; again, and still again. 
No answer came. Darkness settled about him. He 
became too faint to utter a sound. He was chilled 
to the bone. But still his little hand, weak, half 
frozen, held back the cruel sea. 

They found him in the morning, pale and faint, but 
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bravely holding to his post. His father held him in 
his arms, while strong men made the dike whole. 

“He has saved us all,” they said. ‘Thank God! 
He was a brave boy.” 


For StTupy. 


1. What does this story tell you about Holland? 

2. What does this story tell you about Peter? 

3. Peter is called a boy hero. Columbus was a hero. Tell 
the story of some hero of whom you have read. 
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4. Use these words in sentences : — 


Holland dikes bidden utter 
Dutch cruel trickling bravely 
windmills imagine dripping darkness 
quaint guard chilled fearful 
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The story of Peter is an old story, which is told over 
and over again to the children in Holland. Phoebe Cary has 
told the same story in her poem called “The Leak im the 
Dike.” Perhaps you can read the poem. If you cannot, ask 


your teacher to read it to you. 
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THE GOOD LITTLE SISTER, 


That was a bitter winter 

When Jenny was four years old 
_ And lived in a lonely farmhouse, — 
Bitter, and long, and cold. 


The crops had been a failure, — 

In the barns there was room to spare; 
And Jenny’s hard-working father 

Was full of anxious care. 


Neither his wife nor children 
Knew lack of fire or bread; 
They had whatever was needful, 
Were sheltered, and clothed, and fed. 


But the mother, alas! was ailing, — 
"T was a struggle just to live; 

And they scarce had even hopeful words 
Or cheerful smiles to give. 


A good, kind man was the father, 
He loved his girls and boys; 
But he whose hands are his riches 
Has little for gifts and toys. 
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So when it drew near the season 
That makes the world so glad, — 

When Jenny knew ’t was the time for gifts, 
Her childish heart was sad. 


For she thought, “I shall get no present 
When Christmas comes, I am sure; ” 

Ah! the poor man’s child learns early 
Just what it means to be poor. 


Yet still on the holy even, 

As she sat by the hearthstone bright, 
And her sister told good stories, 

Her heart grew almost light. 


For the hopeful skies of childhood 
Are never quite o’ercast ; 

And she said, “ Who knows but somehow, 
Something will come at last!” 


Lo, before she went to her pillow, 
Her pretty stockings were tied 

Safely together, and slyly hung 
Close to the chimney side. 


There was little room for hoping, 
One would say who had lived more years; 


THE GOOD LITTLE SISTER. 


Yet the faith of the child is wiser 
Sometimes than our doubts and fears. 


Jenny had a good little sister, 
Very big to her childish eyes, 
Who was womanly, sweet, and patient, 


And kind as she was wise. 


And she had thought of this Christmas, 
And the little it could bring, 

Ever since the crops were half destroyed 
By the freshet in the spring. 


So the sweetest nuts of the autumn 
She had safely hidden away ; 

And the ripest and reddest apples 
Hoarded for many a day. 


And last she mixed some seed cakes 
(Jenny was sleeping then), 

And molded them grotesquely, 
Like birds, and beasts, and men. 


Then she slipped them into the stockings, 


And smiled to think about 
The joyful wonder of her pet, 
When she found and poured them out. 
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And you couldn’t have seen, next morning, 
A gladder child in the land 

Than that humble farmer’s daughter, 
With her simple gifts in her hand. 


And the loving sister? ah! you know 
How blesséd ’tis to give; 

And they who think of others most 
Are the happiest folks that live! 


She had done what she could, my children, 
To brighten that Christmas Day ; 

And whether her heart or Jenny’s 
Was lighter, it is hard to say. 


And this, if you have but little, 
Is what I would say to you: 
Make all you can of that little — 
Do all the good you can do. 


And though your gifts may be humble, 
Let no little child, I pray, 

Find only an empty stocking 
On the morn of the Christmas Day! 
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COME ALONG! 


Meyer von Bremen. 


COME ALONG! 
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NDREDS and _ hun- 

dreds of years ago, 

the people who lived 
on this beautiful earth told 
strange stories to one an- 
other, and believed many 
curious things. 

One story which they 
loved to tell was about 
the beautiful nymph called 
Kcho. 

These people thought 
that in all the woods and 
streams and hills and _ hol- 
lows lived fair creatures who 
shared the life of the 


brooks and trees. They 
called these creatures nymphs. 
These nymphs were beautiful creatures, who loved 


blossoming flowers and singing brooks. The fairest 
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of them all was Echo, and hers was the sweetest 
voice. 

One day Echo displeased Queen Juno. Now, you 
must know, Juno had wonderful power. She could 
change a nymph to a stone, or a fountain, or a breeze. 
And she said to Echo, — 

€You may keep your sweet voice, if you like, but 
you shall have nothing else. And you shall never 
speak first. You can only answer when others speak 
to you.” 

Poor Echo! She became thin and pale, and thinner 
and paler, until at last Queen Juno’s word became true. 
Only her voice was left. | 

She wandered from place to place in the woods, 
unseen, and heard only when others spoke. 

On a quiet evening you may hear her, if you walk 
near some high rock where she loves to hide. Call 
to her, and she will answer. 

“Where are you?” you may ask. 

“Where are you?” she will reply. 

“Are you Echo?” 

“Echo!” she answers. 

“Come to me!” you cry. 
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‘Come to me!” 


she replies. 

“T like you,” you say to her. 

“T like you,” Echo repeats. 

Now a very curious thing is true. cho always 
answers in the same tone in which you speak to her. 
If you sing, she sings back to you. If you shout, she 
shouts to you again. If you ery, she cries, too. If 
you are cross and ill-natured, she will be cross and 
ill-natured, too. | 

Two boys once went into the woods to find Echo. 
They could not hear her voice, although they called 
and called. At last one of them cried impatiently, 
“You are a mean old cheat!” | 

Quick as thought came back the cross reply, ‘ You 
are a mean old cheat!” The other boy cried quickly, 
“He didn’t mean that.” The same tone came back 
in Echo’s reply, ‘‘He didn’t mean that.” 

When the boys told their mother what had hap- 
pened, she smiled, and said, “That happens, the world 
over. Gentle words will bring forth gentle words, 
and harsh tones will be echoed by harsh tones.” 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath: but grievous words 


stir up anger,” 
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For StTupy. 


I. Fill the blanks, from memory, if possible. 


Jenny was years old. 

She lived in a —— farmhouse. 

The winter was , and Stand melee: 

The father was a ; man. 

His were his riches, and he had little for and 
Jenny thought, “When ——— comes, -I shall get no af 
Yet she hung her close to ee OTS 2 oi 

Jenny's sister was ; eran Cll ay Bars 

She had ___- hidden away the Ee Seg a Oe 
She had _-—° the ripest. ___. 

She seed cakes, and ——— them , like , and 
pment, ae, 

She slipped them Ha Foe oS 

Next morning was the child in the land. 


The good little sister had done 
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II. Tell the story of Echo. 
Find and copy the hardest words. 


Use them in sentences. 
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HIAWATHA’S SAILING.’* 


“Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree: 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch Tree: 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 
“Lay aside your cloak, O Birch Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 


‘And you need no white-skin wrapper!” 


Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 
When the birds were singing gayly, 
{n the Moon of Leaves were singing, 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
“Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!” 

With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 

1 To the Teacher. — See note, page 136. 
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Just above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward ; 

Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 

Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 

With a wooden wedge he raised it, 

Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 
“Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 

_My canoe to make more steady, 

Make more strong and firm beneath me!” 
Through the summit of the Cedar 

Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance ; 

But it whispered, bending downward, 

“Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!” 

- Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

“Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch Tree! 
My canoe to bind together, 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!” 
And the Larch, with all its fibers, 
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Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
“Take them all, O Hiawatha!” 

From the earth he tore the fibers, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

“Give me of your balm, O Fir Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!” 

And the Fir Tree, tall and somber, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
“Take my balm, O Hiawatha!” 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir Tree, 

Seamed therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 


“Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 


I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!” 
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From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
“Take my quills, O Hiawatha! ” 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 

Stained them blue and red and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 

In the valley, by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest ; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 


HENRY WaAbswortH LONGFELLOW. 
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To tue Tracer. —(Before the pupils read this selection 
from Hiawatha, the poem should be read to them from the be- 
ginning as far as “ Hiawatha’s Sailing.” The poem may serve 
as the subject of language lessons. In connection with this 
study they should learn something of Mr. Longfellow’s life.) 
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For STupyY. 
Write answers :— 


Who was Hiawatha? 

Where did he live? 

What do you know about his home? 

Who were his friends ? 

What can you tell about them? 

What does this lesson tell you about Hiawatha? 
What does it tell you about the birch tree? 
What does it tell you about the fir tree? 
What did these trees give to Hiawatha? 

. What did the hedgehog give? 

Copy, beginning, “Thus the birch canoe was builded.” 


A” Dag A i a 


— 
Do 


See if you can memorize all of “ Hiawatha’s Sailing.” 
Many a child has learned and loved to recite it. 


ee Oe 
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Tee JUDGE AND THE BEETLE. 


HERE once lived in the far East 
a wise judge, to whom people 
always came: when in trouble. 
He heard them patiently, and 
his wisdom often helped them in their 
trouble. 

It happened once that he saved 
himself through his wisdom. I will 
tell you how he did this. 

The ruler of the country was called 
a Sultan. He was a hard, ill-tempered, 
and unjust ruler, who thought only 
of his own pleasure, and never of his 
people’s good. 

The Sultan was angry when he 
learned how the people loved the 
judge. He sent soldiers to make him 
a prisoner, and condemned him to 
spend the rest of his life shut up in 


a high tower. 
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He stayed there many months. One night, as he 
looked out of his narrow window, he saw his poor 
wife at the foot of the tower. She was crying bitterly. 

The judge called to her softly. “Do not weep, 
my beloved one,” he whispered. ‘ You can save my 
life if you will do as I bid you. 

“Go home, and find a live black beetle and a 
piece of butter. Get a ball of fine silk, another of 
pack thread, and a third of whip cord. Last of all, 
find a coil of rope. Then bring them all to me.” 

His wife eagerly hastened to do his bidding. In 
a little while she came back to the foot of the tower, 
with everything which she had been told to bring. 

Her husband was waiting at the tower window. 

‘Now listen!” he said. ‘Smear the beetle’s head 
with the butter, and tie an end of the silk thread 
round its body. Then place him on the tower wall, 
with his head straight upward.” 

The wife did as she was told. The beetle caught 
the odor of the butter which was on its head, and 
supposed it was above him on the tower. So he 
traveled upward as fast as he could go, hoping to 
find the treasure. 


; 
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How anxiously the judge waited, while the loving 
wife prayed at the foot of the tower! 

The beetle traveled steadily and surely, never 
guessing what a precious burden he carried. At last 
he reached the window ledge. 

The waiting prisoner seized the welcome visitor, 
and released him from his burden. ‘Then he fastened 
the silken thread about his wrist, and called to his 
wife to fasten the pack thread to the other end. 
When the knot was safely tied, he quietly drew up 
the pack thread. ‘Then he was able to draw the whip 
cord with the pack thread, and with the whip cord he 
drew the rope into his hands. 

He made the rope fast within the tower, and then 
slid to the ground upon it and escaped. 

Would you have dreamed that a little beetle could 
save a man’s life? 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING, 


LWP PI 


PARL ST. 


T’ was fine summer weather 
in the country. The corn 
was golden, the oats were 
green, and the haystacks 


in the meadows were beau- 
tiful. Around the cornfields 
and the meadows were large 
forests, and in these forests were 
deep pools of water. It was 
now pleasant to walk in the 
country. 

In a sunny spot, stood a 
pleasant old farmhouse. It was 
near a deep river, and from the 
house down to the water grew 


great burdock leaves. ‘These 


were so high that a little child 
might stand upright under the tall ones. 


This spot was as wild as the marsh itself. 
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In this cozy place sat a duck on her nest, waiting 
for her young brood to hatch. She was beginning to 
get tired of her task, for the little ones were a long 
time coming out of their shells, and she seldom had 
any visitors. The other ducks liked to swim in the 
water much better than to climb the slippery banks 
and sit under a burdock leaf to keep her company. 

At last one shell cracked, and then another. From 
each ege came a living creature that lifted its head 
and.eried, “Peep! peep!” 

“Quack! quack!” said the mother. Then they all 
tried to quack, and looked about them at the green 
leaves. The mother let them look, because green is 
good for the eyes. . 

“How large the world is!” said all the young 
ducks. For they found they had much more room 
than when they lay in the shell. 

“Indeed,” said the mother, ‘‘do you think this is 
the whole world? It reaches far over the other side 
of the garden, as far as the parson’s field; but I have 
' never gone so far.” 

“Are you all out?” she asked, rising to her feet. 
“Oh, no! you have not all come yet. ‘That largest 
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ego lies there still. How much longer must this go 
on? I[ am quite tired;” and she seated herself again 
on her nest. 

“Well, how are you getting on?” asked an old 
duck who came to pay her a visit. 

“Tt takes so long for that one egg,” replied the 
duck from her nest; ‘it will not break. But just 
look at the others! Are they not the dearest duck- 
lings you ever saw? ‘They are the image of their 
father.” 

“Let me look at that ege which will not break!” 
said the old duck. “TI believe it is a turkey’s egg. 
I was led to hatch some once, and after all my care 
and trouble with the young ones, they were afraid of 
the water. I could not bring them to it. I did my 
best, but it was of no use. Let me see that ege! 

“Yes; it is a turkey’s egg. Let it lie there. You 
would better teach the other children to swim.” 

“T will sit here a little while longer,” said the 
duck. ‘I have sat here so long already, I may as 
well try a few more days.” 

‘Just as you please,” said the old duck, turning 
away. 
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At last the great egg broke. ‘‘Peep!. peep!” said 
the young one, as it stepped forth. He was larger 
than the others, and very ugly. The duck looked 
at him. 

“He is certainly a very large duckling,” she said. 
“He does not look like the others. Can it be that he 
is a young turkey? We shall soon see. Into the 
water he must go, even if I have to push him.” 

On the next day the weather was fine. The 
sun shone upon all the green burdock leaves. The 
mother duck went with her whole family down to the 
water. | 

Splash! she sprang in. “Quack! quack!” cried 
she, and all the little ducklings plunged in after 
her. 

The water closed over their little heads, but they 
quickly came to the surface, and swam bravely. Every 
one was in the water; even the ugly young duckling 
was swimming. 

“No, he is no turkey,” said the mother. ‘See how 
finely he uses his legs, and how well he holds himself! 
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He is my own child; and he is not so very ugly, 
either, if you look at him rightly. 

“Quack! quack! Just come with me, and I will 
take you to the duck yard. But stay close by me, so 
that no one may tread upon you, and take care that 
the cat does not get you!” 

And so they came into the farmyard, and there 
they found a great quarrel, for two families of ducks 


were fighting over an eel’s head, which, after all, the — 


cat seized and ate. 

“See, children? that is the way of the world,” said 
the duck mother, who would have liked the eel’s head 
herself. 

“Now, use your legs,” she added, “and behave as 
well as you can! You must bow your heads before 
the old duck yonder. She is the most distinguished 
duck in the yard. She is of Spanish blood: that is 
why she is so fat; and see! she has a red rag tied 
to her leg. That is something to be proud of. It is 
a great honor for a duck. She is so much prized 
that they fear to lose her, and by this sign everybody 
knows her well. 

“Now, quickly! do not turn your toes in, but 
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out, —see?—so! Now bow your heads and say 
‘Qjuack!’” And so they did, but the other ducks all 
laughed aloud. 

“ Just see! here comes another brood,” said an old 
duck. ‘As if there were not enough already. And, 
oh! see that duckling! We will not have him here!” 
Then one duck flew at him and bit him in the neck. 

“Let him alone!” said the mother duck. ‘He does 
nobody any harm.” 

“Yes;.but he is so big and so ugly,” said the 
duck who had bitten: him, “and therefore he must be 
bitten.” 

“The others are beautiful children,” said the old 
duck with the red rag on her leg, — ‘all but that one. 
I wish he might be improved.” 

‘That cannot be done, Your Grace,” said the duck 
mother. ‘He is not beautiful, but he has a good 
temper, and swims grandly with the others, —I think 
even better than they. I could wish he were not so 
large; but I think he stayed too long in the egg.” 

Then she stroked his feathers with her bill. “I 
think he will grow up strong, and able to take care 
of himself.” 
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“The other ducklings do very well,” said the old 
duck. ‘Now, make yourselves at home, and if you 
find an eel’s head you may bring it to me.” 

And so they made themselves at home. 

But that poor duckling who had come last from 
the egg was bitten, and pushed, and laughed at by 
the ducks as well as the hens. 

“He is too big,” said they. And the turkey cock, 
who had been born into the world with spurs, and 
thought he was a king, puffed himself out like a ship 
with full sails, and flew at the duckling. The poor 
thing did not know where to stand or where to go; he 
was very unhappy, because he was so abused by the 
whole duck yard. 
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For Stupy. Use these words in sentences : — 


corn golden duckling 
oats haystacks enough 
pool forests therefore 
marsh farmhouse temper 
brood burdock laughed 
shell upright turkey 
hatch slippery bitten 


ugly image unhappy 


"ever 


el. 4, | 
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PART III: 


So went the first day, and afterwards it grew worse. 
The poor duckling was driven about by everybody. 
Iiven his sisters turned 
against him, and said, 
“Oh! you ugly thing! 
I wish the cat might | 
catch you!” ‘The ducks 
bit him, the hens beat 
him, and the gil who | 
fed them kicked him 
with her foot. : 

At last he ran away. | ¢ 

“Tt is just because 
I am so ugly,” thought | Sage 
the duckling. And he | or 


flew until he came to a 


great field where some 
wild ducks lived. Here 
he lay all night, for he was tired and troubled. 

In the morning the wild ducks awoke, and saw 


Robert Beyschlag. 


THE PETS. 


their new comrade. 
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“What sort of thing are you?” they said. And the 
duckling bowed on all sides, as politely as he could. 

‘What an ugly creature you are!” said the wild 
ducks. ‘But that doesn’t matter, if you don’t marry 
into our family.” 

Poor thing! He had no wish to marry a wild duck. 
He simply wanted to lie among the rushes, and to 
drink the water in the marsh. He lay there two 
whole days, and then two wild geese flew down where 
he was hiding. They were young things, for they 
had not been out of the egg long. That explains 
why they were so saucy. 

“Listen, comrade,” they said; ‘you are so ugly that 
we like you very well. Will you go with us? Not 
far away there is another marsh as lovely as this, and 
perhaps you can find a wild goose there who is as 
ugly as you are.” 

Crack! crack! they heard, and both geese fell dead 
on the marsh. The sound came again, —piff! paff! 
erack! crack! A flock of wild geese flew into 
the air. 

The huntsmen had come. The smoke from their 
guns rolled over the marsh like clouds over the water. 
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The poor duckling was afraid. He turned his head 
this way and that, but he did not know where to go. 

Just then a great dog came near. His tongue 
hung from his mouth, his jaws were open, and his 
eyes glared fearfully. 

He thrust his nose close to the duckling, and 
showed his sharp teeth; but, splash! splash !— away 
he went without touching him. 

“Oh!” sighed the duckling, “how thankful I am 
that I am so ugly! Even a dog will not bite me.” 

So he lay still, while the shot rattled around 
him. 

It was late in the day before it became quiet. 
Even then the poor thing did not dare to move. He 
waited quietly for many hours. At last he flew forth, 
away from the marsh, as fast as he could. He hur- 
ried over field and meadow; but a storm came up, 
and the wind blew so hard that he could not fly 
against it. 

afterwards troubled rushes 
everybody comrade explains 
against politely huntsmen 
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LITTLE DUCKS, 
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PART IV. 


Toward evening he saw a tiny little cottage. It 
seemed ready to fall, it was so old. It remained 
standing because it did not know on which side to 
fall first. The winds blew, the rain fell, and the 
duckling could fly no further. He sat down by the 
cottage, and then he saw that its door was open, 
leaving room for him to enter. He slipped through 
the door and found shelter. 

There lived in the cottage a woman, with her cat 
and her hen. The cat was called Little Son by his 
mistress. He could raise his back, and purr; he could 
even throw out sparks from his fur if he was stroked 
the wrong way. 

The hen had very short legs. Her mistress named 
her Chicken Short Legs. She laid good eggs, 
and the woman loved her as if she were her own 
child. 

In the morning they saw the strange duckling. 
The cat began to purr, and the hen began to cluck. 

‘What is this?” said the woman, as she looked 
about her. But she did not see very well, and so 
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she thought that the duckling must be a fat duck 
which had lost its way. 

“That’s a prize!” she said. “Now I can have 
some ducks’ eggs.” So she let the duckling stay in 
the house three weeks, but no eggs came. 

Now the cat was the master of the house and the 
hen was the mistress. ‘They always said, “ We and 
the world,” for they believed that they were half of 
the world, — and the better half, too. The duckling 
thought differently, but the hen would not listen to him. 

“Can you lay eggs?” she asked. 

+ NO. 

“Then be so good as to hold your tongue.” 

And the cat said, “Can you raise your back, and 
purr, and send out sparks?” 

“NG.” 

“Then you have no right to speak when sensible 
people are speaking.” 

So the duckling sat in the corner, feeling very low- 
spirited. After a while the sun shone, and the fresh 
air came in the room. Then he began to feel a great 
longing to swim in the water, and he could not help 
telling the hen. 
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“How absurd! ” she said. ‘ You have nothing to 
do, and so you think nonsense. If you could lay 
eggs, or purr, it would be all right.” 

“But it is so delightful to swim about on the 
water,” said the duckling. “It is so grand to have 
it close over your head, while you dive down to the 
bottom !” 

“Yes, it must be delightful!” said the hen. “You 
must be out of your senses. Ask the cat. He knows 
more than any one else. Ask him how he would like 
to swim on the water, and dive down to the bottom. 
T will not tell you what / think. Ask our mistress, 
the old lady, for she knows more than all the rest of 
the world. Do you think she would lke to swim, 
or to let the water close over her head %” 


y) 


“You do not understand me,” said the duckling. 
“We do not understand you? Who can under- 
stand you, then? Do you think you know more than 
all the rest?—than the cat, and the old lady ?—I 
do not speak of myself. Do not think such nonsense, 
child, but thank your stars that we let you in. Are 
you not in awarm room? Are you not in good com- 


pany, who may teach you something? But you talk 
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nonsense, and your company is not very pleasant. I 
am speaking for your good. What I say may not be 
pleasant to hear, but that is a proof of my friendship. 
I advise you to lay eggs, and to learn to purr as 
quickly as possible.” 

“T believe 1 must go out into the world again,” 
said the poor duckling. 

And the duckling went. He came to the water, 
where he could swim and dive, but all other animals 


turned away from him because he was so ugly. 


GLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. J. ¥. Herring. 
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And now came the autumn. ‘The leaves of the 
forest were gold and brown. ‘The wind caught them 
as they fell, and whirled them into the cold air. ‘The 
clouds hung full of hail and snowflakes, and the ravens 
sat on the ferns, crying, ‘“‘Croak! croak!” It made 
one shiver to see the world. 

All this was hard for the poor duckling. 

One evening, at sunset, a flock of beautiful birds 
came out of the bushes. The duckling had never 
seen any like them before. They were swans. They 
curved their graceful necks, and their soft feathers 
were white and shining. They flew high in the arr, 
and the ugly duckling was left sad and sorrowful. 

He whirled in the water, stretched his neck high 
in the air, and uttered a strange cry. He could never 
forget those beautiful birds; and when they were out 
of sight, he was beside himself. He knew not their 
names, only that they had gone; and, oh! how he 
wished that he might be as lovely as they were. 

The winter was cold,—socold. The duckling was 
obliged to swim about on the water to keep it from 
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freezing, but every night the place where he swam 
grew smaller and smaller. 

At last it froze so hard that the ice in the water 
crackled as he moved. ‘The duckling had to paddle 
with his legs to keep the water from freezing. At 
last he was worn out, and lay still and helpless, frozen 
in the ice. 

Early in the morning a poor man came by. He 
saw what had happened. He broke the ice with his 
wooden shoe, and carried the duckling home to his 
wife. There he came to himself again. 

But the children wanted to play with him, and the 
duckling was afraid that they would hurt him. He 
started up in terror, flew into the milkpan, and 
splashed the milk about the room. ‘The woman 
clapped her hands, which frightened him the more. 
He flew into the meal tub,’ and out again. How he 
looked! 

The woman screamed, and struck at him with the 
tongs. The children laughed and screamed, and tried 
to catch him. The door stood open. He was just 
able to slip out among the bushes, and to lie down in 
the sun. 
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It would be too sad if | were to tell you all that 
the poor duckling suffered in the hard winter; but 
when it had passed, he found himself lying, one 
morning, in the marsh amongst the rushes. ‘The 
warm sun shone, the lark sang, the beautiful spring 
had come. 

Then the duckling felt that his wmgs were strong. 
He flapped them against his sides, and rose high into 
the air. He flew on and on, until he came to the 
great garden where the apple trees blossomed. Lilder 
trees bent their long branches down to the stream, 
which flowed through the grass. 

Oh! here it was fresh and beautiful; and, soon, 
_ from the bushes close by came three beautiful swans. 
They rustled their feathers, and swam lightly on the 
water. The duckling remembered the lovely birds. 
He felt strangely unhappy. 

“T will fly to them,” he said. ‘They will kill me 
because I am so ugly. That is just as well. It is 
better to be killed by the swans than to be bitten by 
the ducks, beaten by the hens, pushed about by the 
girl who feeds the chickens, and starved with hunger 
in the winter.” 
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So he flew into the water, and swam toward the 
splendid swans. ‘The moment they saw him, they 
rushed to meet him. 

“Only kill me!” said the poor duckling. He bent 
his head to the water, and waited for death. 

But what did he see in the clear water? He saw 
his own picture in the water, no longer an ugly duck- 
ling, but a beautiful white swan! 

To be born in a duck’s nest in a farmyard is no 
matter, if one is hatched from a swan’s egg. He was 
clad now that he had suffered sorrow and trouble. 
He could enjoy so much better all the new happiness 
and pleasure. ‘The great swans swam around him, 
and stroked his neck with their beaks. 

Some children came into the garden, and threw 
bread and corn into the water. 

“See!” said the youngest; ‘there is a new one.” 

The other children were delighted. 


’ 


«Yes, a new one has come;” and they clapped 

their hands and ran to their father and mother, and 

brought cakes and bread to throw into the water. 
They shouted together, “The new one is the most 


beautiful, he is so young and so pretty.” 
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And the old swans bowed their graceful heads 
before him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under 
his wing. He did not know what to do, he was so 
happy; but he was not at all proud. He had been 
despised while he was ugly, and now he heard them 
say that he was the most beautiful of all the birds. 

Iiven the elder tree bent down its boughs into the 
water before him, and the sun shone clear and bright. 

He shook his white feathers, curved his slender 
neck, and cried from a full heart, “I never dreamed, 
while I was an ugly duckling, that I could be so 


happy!” 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
(Adapted.) 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


YI 


NSS 


All boys and girls like good stories. I am sure 
that all children who read ‘The Ugly Duckling” 
will be glad to know something about the ‘“ King of 
Story Tellers,” who wrote it for them. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of children have read this story, 
only to ask for it again and again. It has traveled 
the wide world over, and has been told in every 
land. 

- Hans Christian Andersen, the author of ‘The Ugly 
Duckling,” was born in Denmark. If you look upon 
the map or globe, you will see this little country, on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Here, in the little village of Odense, he spent his 
boyhood. His father and mother were very poor. 
The family lived in two little rooms near the top of 
a house, where the father worked as a shoemaker. 

On the roof was a box filled with earth. In this 
box the mother planted her vegetables. 

Little Hans loved to walk with his father in the 
woods, where he could gather wild flowers and hear 
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the birds sing. His father read to him when his work 
was done, or told him stories. 

Once, when a little fellow, he went into a wheat 
field with his mother and a number of children, to 
glean the wheat which the reapers had left in the 
field. While the gleaners were busy gathering their 
little handfuls, an angry bailiff came rushing into the 
field, armed with a whip. All ran, as fast as they 
could, away from the angry man; but little Hans was 
barefooted, and the sharp stubble cut his feet so that 
he could not get away. - | 

Unafraid, the lad faced the angry man and _ his 
upraised whip. ‘‘ How dare you strike me when you 
know God sees you?” he cried, looking fearlessly 
into the face of the furious bailiff. 

The whip descended, but not upon little Hans. 
The bailiff admired the lad’s courage, and praised him 
for it, sending him home with gifts rather than blows. 

While Hans was still a boy, his kind father died. 
Then Hans and his mother were left alone, to care 
for each other. 

“What will you do, Hans?” the mother asked. 
“Would you not like to become a tailor?” 
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“No, mother,” the boy answered; ‘I will go to 
_ Copenhagen and study. Some day I shall write books.” 

“ But where will the money be found to pay your 
way?” asked the mother. 

“1 will work, and God will take care of me,” Hans 
replied. 

So the boy left his native village, and walked all 
the long way to Copenhagen. 

Some time you will read the story of his life in the 
great city. The poor, homeless, friendless boy worked 
and suffered and waited many months. At last a kind 
man heard of this lad who loved stories and who told 
them so well that his hearers wept or laughed with 
him. After reading a story which Hans had written, 
he said to the lad, “I will send you to school, and 
you shall be cared for until you have learned to write 
as you desire.” 

That was a glad day for Hans Andersen. He 
toiled with all his might and all his heart in his 
school. At night he slept in a tiny attic room, from 
whose windows he could see only the house walls and 
chimneys. But when he looked up, he met the gaze 
of the moon and the stars. 
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You will read one day the beautiful “ Picture Book 


] 


without Pictures,” which tells of the many scenes upon 
which the moon looks down. ‘Then you will know 
that while the boy sat in his lonely attic, his thoughts 
stayed with the birds and flowers and trees. 

As he grew older, he 
wrote many stories for chil- 
dren, all of which I hope you 
will read. Children in every 
land learned to love him, and 
to feel that he was their 
friend. 

The people of Denmark 
caused a beautiful statue to 
be carved in his honor, and 


placed it in the king’s garden, 
where the children played. HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
The statue represented Andersen as telling a story to 
a group of children. 

Then they made a great holiday upon his birth- 
day, when the statue was unveiled. All the people 
vied with each other in showing their pride in their 
loved story teller, Letters and gifts came from all 
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his friends, including the king himself. Best of all, 
the children cast flowers in his way. 

That was a happy day for the children’s friend. 

When you read his stories, you will learn what he 
loved best. All the fields and flowers and children 
he knew as a boy, are described in his stories. In his 
books he tells again the tales which the old ladies 
told him when he was a boy in the little village. 

But in “The Ugly Duckling” he has told us 
what he thought and felt about his own hardship and 
suffering. “To be born in a duck’s nest, in a farm- 
yard, is of no consequence to a bird if it is hatched 
from a swan’s egg.” 


a LLLP LVL LI LSI 


For Stupy. Write the answers. 


Who was Hans Christian Andersen ? 

Where did he live when a boy ? 

What can you tell about his home? 

What can you tell about his father and mother ? 


Sf oP 


Where did he go to study? 
6. What can you tell about his life in Copenhagen ? 
7. Why do children know and love him? 


8. What stories of Andersen’s have you read? 
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THE OLD MAN AND HIS DONKEY. 


“VY 


SHERE was an old man who went 
to market with his son. They 
drove a donkey before them, to 
sell at the market. 

After a time, they met some 
women. ‘ What foolish fellows,” 
Hey cricd. toms iTmdse. Ins tie 
dust, when they might ride their 
donkey!” 

The old man heard what they 
said, and made his son mount 
the donkey. So they went on 
toward the market. 


Soon they came to a group of old men. “For 
shame!” cried the old men. “See that idle boy riding, 
while his father walks in the dust. Get down, idle 


fellow, and let your father ride in your stead!” 
Upon this the old man helped the boy to the 


ground, and mounted the donkey himself. So they 
went on toward the market. 
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Soon they came to a group of women and children. 
“For shame, old man!” they cried; “how can you 
ride, while that poor little fellow trudges in the 
dust ?” 


Then the old man was troubled, and lifted the boy 
up behind him. 


So together they rode on toward the market. 


Soon they saw a man, who called to them, ‘Oho! 
do you own that donkey ?” 
“Yes, indeed!” said the old man. 
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‘Are you not ashamed to load him so heavily? 
See how tired he is! You are better able to carry him 
than he is to carry you.” 

“Just as you say,” said the old man. So both 
father and son dismounted, and tying the legs of the 
donkey together by means of a pole, they carried him 
toward the town. 

As they came to a bridge, they met a crowd of 
people. ‘“‘Ha! ha!” they laughed. ‘ Here come two 
fools.” ‘he donkey, hearing the noise, struggled to 
free himself, and fell into the river. 

Having lost their donkey, the old man and the 
boy turned back and started for home. They had 
tried to please everybody, and had not even pleased 
themselves. 


DDD PIPPI DIOS 


For STUDY. 


Use these words in sentences : — 


trudge for shame 
mount dismounted 
market by means of 
group struggled 
idle free himself 


in your stead oho! 
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A DOG’S STORY. 


FINE St. Bernard dog 
was once badly hurt 
by a heavy wagon, 
whose wheel crushed 
his foot. 

As he limped 
painfully toward his 
home, a_ blacksmith 


saw him, and _ pitied 
his pain. He called 
the dog to him, and carefully washed and bound the 
wounded foot. 

Every day after that the dog came to the black- 
smith in the early morning, and held up his foot to 
be dressed. ‘This continued until the foot was well 
again. 

You may be sure the dog was the blacksmith’s 
friend after that. 

One morning, some months later, when the black- 


smith went to his shop early in the morning, he saw 
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two dogs waiting near the door. One was his old 
friend, the St. Bernard dog that he had cured. The 
other was a spaniel, whose foot was sore and swollen. 

‘“Ah, my friend!” said the blacksmith, ‘“ you want 
me to take care of this fellow, too, do you?” 

The St. Bernard dog jumped, and barked, and 
wagged his tail, trying to talk in dog fashion. The 
blacksmith patted him, and said, — 

“That’s right, old fellow! You knew you could 
depend upon me, didn’t you?” i 

So the spaniel was cured also. I am sure the 
kind blacksmith was as happy as the grateful dogs. 


Hear the sweet words that were written for you 
by a kind lady who loved all living creatures. 


“Tf I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live m vam: 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 


I shall not live in vain.” 
Emity DICKINSON. 
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Blume. 


LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG, 


THE GOOD KING. streak 


or —— — — 


Lae. GOOD: KING: 


re 


stories, and [ am sure 


they will like to read 
this true story of a good 
king. 
Centuries ago the people 
of Iingland were in deep 
trouble. Strong men sailed 
across the sea from Den- 
mark, landed upon the 
shores of England, and made war upon the people. 

They killed their sheep, they burned their houses, 
they carried away their children. When they came 
to a happy and prosperous town, they would drive 
away its people and make their own home there. 

The English people were neither strong enough 
nor brave enough, at first, to send them away. [very 
day they became more and more afraid of the cruel 
Danes. 

Then they called Alfred to be their king, hoping 
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that he would drive away their cruel enemies. They 
loved Alfred because he was a good man, who spoke 
the truth and loved his friends. 

He loved study, too. It was Alfred who taught his 
people how to measure time. ‘They had no clocks nor 
watches in those days. He made candles which would 
burn just eight hours, and marked them so that he 
could know when an hour was spent. 

He placed around them a shield of horn, to keep 
the wind away from the flame. ‘These were the first 
lant-horns, or lanterns. 

The people trusted Alfred, feeling that he could 
lead them to victory, which he did. 

It was many years before he succeeded in driving out 
the Danes. Sometimes he was almost discouraged. 

Once, when he felt that his people were careless 
and weak, he hid himself away from them, to study 
how he could help them to be strong. 

He went to the cottage of a poor shepherd for 
shelter one day. The shepherd’s wife, who did not 
know the king, left him to watch some cakes which 
were baking before the fire while she was away. 

The king fell to planning how he could help his 
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people, quite forgetting the cakes, and they burned as 
black as a coal. 

When the shepherd’s wife came home, she scolded 
him soundly, and called him a lazy fool. 

“You can eat cakes,” she ‘said, “but you cannot 
watch them.” 

After a while, Alfred felt that his people were ready 
to drive out the Danes; but no one knew the strength 
of the Danish camp. 

King Alfred disguised himself as a harper, and 
went boldly into the camp itself. He played upon 
his harp and sang songs, which pleased the Danes 
so much that they called him into their tents. 

At last the Danish king sent for him to come to 
his tent, to play and sing. You may be sure that 
Alfred’s eyes were wide open, and that he learned all 
that he wished to know about the enemy’s camp. 
Then he went back to his people, and was able to 
help them to victory. 

They conquered the Danes, and made them promise 
to stay in one place, which they gave them for their 
home. 


King Alfred lived to help his people. He taught 
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them many things. He sent for good teachers, that 
the men might learn to read. His laws were so wise 
that men said jewels might hang from the trees in 
those days, and no thief would come to touch them. 

All the boys and girls of England loved the name 
of good King Alfred, and they loved to repeat the 
words which he spoke, almost with dying lips: ‘ While 
I have lived, I have striven to live worthily.” 


SDLP L DP LOLI OIF FOF YGF YF VY Fr’ 


For Srupy. 


Alfred was of England, 


The made war upon the English people. 
The —— were afraid of the __. 
Alfred ___ the Danes, and led his people to 


He invented __, and measured time by means of 


He made laws, and taught his people. 


9? 


His last words were: “ ve 
Tell the story of the shepherd’s wife. 
Tell the story of Alfred’s visit to the Danish camp. 
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1. Find and copy the ten hardest words in the lesson. 
2. Use them in sentences. 
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TME MILEBR: OF THE DEE. 
There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee ; 
He worked and sang from morn to night, 
No lark more blithe than he ; 
And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be: 
“YT envy nobody; no, not I, 
And nobody envies me!” 


“Thou rt wrong, my friend,’ said old King Hal, 
“ As wrong as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 
I’d gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now, what makes thee sing, 
With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I’m the king, 
Beside the river Dee.” 


The miller smiled, and doffed his cap. 
“T can earn my bread,’ quoth he; 
“T love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three ; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee 
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That turns the mill that grinds the corn, 
To feed my babes and me.” 


“Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
“ Farewell! and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee ; 
Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee!” 


CuarLes Mackay. 


For Strupy. 


“Hale” means hearty, or healthy. 

“ Blithe” means joyous. 

“The burden of his song” means the refrain or chorus of 
his sonq. | 

“Thou ’rt’”’ means thou art. In common speech we would 
use “you are” instead of “ thou art.” 

“To doff the cap” means to take off the cap. “Doff” is 
a short way of saying “do off.” 

“Quoth” means said. 

“Thou dst” means thou wouldst. 

“Thy mill is worth my kingdom’s fee” means Your mill 
is worth my kingdom. 

“The Dee” is a river in England and Wales. 
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PRINCE DARLING. 


Darling, which I will write down 
for all good little boys and girls! 
And if any naughty boys or girls 
should read it, then let them beg 
of Fairy Truth to give them the 
precious ring which she gave to 
her little prince. 

Once upon a time, you all 
must know, a good king walked 
in a wood. And as he walked, 


a little white rabbit, running for 
its life away from the hunters’ dogs, came bounding 
into his arms. 

He felt the quick heart beat, which told of the 
rabbit’s fear. So he stroked its soft white fur, and 
said, ‘‘Never fear, little creature; [ will keep you 
from all harm.” 

The good king carried the trembling rabbit to his 
palace, where he fed it with red apples, and gave it 
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clear cold water to drink. Then he bade his servants 
to build a little house for the timid creature, where 
no dog could find it. 

That night a beautiful fairy came into his room, 
and said, “OQ good and kind king! it was I whom 
you sheltered to-day, in the form of the frightened 
rabbit. And since you are so kind to helpless crea- 
tures, | know you are a wise and kind ruler over your 
people. What gift do you desire?” 

Now, the king had an only son, whom he loved 
with all his heart. And he said, “ For myself I will 
ask nothing; but I desire above everything else that 
my son shall grow to be a happy man.” 

“Very well,” said Fairy Truth, —for that was her 
name, — ‘very well. Shall I make him rich?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the king. ‘Riches do not bring 
happiness.” 

“Very well,” said Fairy Truth again. ‘Shall I 
make him beautiful?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the king again; “he may be 
beautiful, and yet be unhappy.” 

“What can I give, then?” asked the fairy. 

“T pray you, make him good; for then he will not 
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only be happy himself, but all about him will be 
happy, too.” 

‘Ah, me!” cried Fairy Truth, “you are right; but 
only the prince himself can do that. I will help him 
all I can. I will give him a magic mng.” And she 
vanished. 


So it came to pass that the boy prince wore always 
upon his finger the magic ring. And this was the 
magic of it: Whenever the prince did anything which 
was wrong, the ring would prick his finger. 

“Tf you heed its pricking,” said the fairy, ‘and 
stop your wrongdoing, all will be well. If you do 
not heed it, you will soon become unable to feel its 
warning. ‘Then, if you do very wrong, | myself must 
help you by some severe punishment.” 

For a long while all went well. When the prince 
became: angry or impatient, his ring finger would 
tingle. Then he would say to himself, “I am wrong; 
[ must set myself right.” And then he felt his heart 
becoming glad, and everybody was happy about him. 

I am sure that Fairy Truth, wherever she was, 
. rejoiced with all her heart. 
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But, alas! alas! it came to pass that the good 
king died. And evil companions gathered about the 
young prince, who called him a fool for heeding the 
ring. And because he did not like to be laughed at, 
he disobeyed the warning of the magic ring. 

So when he became angry, and the ring pricked 
him, he said fiercely, “ You shall not interfere; I 
will do as I please!” and became angrier than ever. 

At last he became so bad that nobody loved him. 
The very dogs would slink away with their tails 
between their legs when he came near, for they feared 
his heavy boot and harsh whip. 

One day it happened that the prince walked in the 
wood, and there he saw a pretty maiden gathering 
sticks to feed the fire. From that the prince knew 
that her home was poor; but she was very beautiful. 
So he said to the beautiful maiden, “I will marry 
you.” 

“Oh, no!” she said; “even though you are a 
prince, I cannot marry you, for you are a wicked 
man.” 

Then the prince became very angry, and he seized 
the fair maiden and carried her to his palace. ‘There 
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he put her into a cold, dark room, and said to himself, 
“She shall starve to death.” 

At once the ring pressed his finger until it bled, 
and the angry prince tore it from his hand and threw 
it away. Then Fairy Truth stood before him. Her 
face was stern and her glance was like fire, while her 
words pierced his very heart. 

“ Because you have forgotten the good ways of the 
kind king, your father, and have loved evil companions, 
and have lived as the beasts live, you shall take the 
form of a beast, to show how wicked your heart has 
become. And through 
bitterness and suffering 
only shall the kingdom 
become yours.” 

So saying, she touched 
the prince with her magic 


wand, and behold! with 


horns on one side, and 
claws and gnashing teeth on the other, he stood, 
bellowing and snorting and screaming with rage, but 
powerless to help himself. 

The fairy was gone, and the strange beast was 
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alone, not in the palace but in the midst of a wood. 
He raved and roared, but to no purpose. ‘Then he 
rushed madly toward the town. 

But in his blind rage he fell into a trap which the 
hunters had set to catch bears. Here he was held 
fast until the hunters came and bound him, and led 
him away to the town. 

As they came near the palace court, he heard the 
people crying, “The king is dead! Long live the 
king!” Then he knew that his crown and his throne 
had been given to another, and he roared with rage. 
But the hunters, who did not know that he was the 
prineé, only bound him still more fast. 

Then he heard a voice, which he knew was the 
voice of his good old teacher, who had tried to keep 
him from his evil ways. ‘The people had made him 
king, and had placed the golden crown upon his 
head, and the good man was saying, “I will wear 
this crown, that I may keep the kingdom for its 
rightful prince. He will one day find himself, and 
come back to his people again.” 

When the prince heard the words of his old teacher, 
he began to be sorry for his evil deeds, and to know 
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that he deserved the punishment which he had _ to 
bear. He became more quiet, and let the hunters 


lead him away. 


Now it happened that they gave him to a keeper 
who was very unkind, and, although the poor beast 
tried to obey his master, he was often beaten and 
sometimes almost starved. 

One day, when the keeper was asleep, the wild tiger 
broke its chain and sprang upon him. for a moment 
the prince was glad, and thought that he should be 
free from the keeper’s cruelty; but the next moment 
he thought to himself, “No; I will return good for 
evil.” So he sprang upon the tiger, killed the fierce 
beast, and saved the keeper’s life. 

The poor man stooped to stroke the monster which 
had saved him from death. A voice 
sounded in the prince’s ear: ‘A good 
action is always rewarded.” ‘The mon- 
ster disappeared, and a white dog stood 
in its stead. Ah, how much better 
it was! ‘The form of the beast had been so horrible! 
The dog was beautiful, though still a creature who 
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could not speak to tell of his imprisonment. He was 
so glad to be free from the horrible shape that he 
danced up and down with joy. 

The keeper took him to the king, who gave him 
to the queen; and now everybody was good to him. 
His only trouble was that he could not tell the people 
around him that he was not a dog, but a real prince. 


Now the queen became very fond of her beautiful 
white dog. She wanted him to be well and _ strong, 
so she fed him herself, and gave him nothing but 
bread, three times a day. You may be sure the little 
fellow was very hungry when dinner time came, and 
was always glad to get his piece of bread. 

One day the queen gave him his bread for breakfast. 
He ran with it out into the garden, to eat it under a 
tree; but when he reached the garden, behold! it was 
changed to a strange place, where many people were 
moving to and fro. All these people seemed poor, 
and sick, and lean, and hungry; they cried and 
moaned as if they were in great pain. <A poor girl 
lay under a tree, pale and faint. 

The prince said to himself, “She is dying of 
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hunger; I will give her my bread.” He forgot to 
think about his own breakfast, he was so _ sorry 
for the poor girl. She seized the bread and ate it 
oreedily, while the dog jumped up and down for joy. 

Then he heard a voice saying, “A good deed is 
always rewarded.” And, behold! he was changed in 
a moment into a beautiful white dove. How free 
and glad he was as he flew through the air! 

I can hardly think of anything more beautiful 
than to be a white dove, with its strong, free wings, — 
except to be a boy or girl. Though the prince was 
happy to have wings and a beautiful form, his heart 
was still heavy, because he had not yet come back 
to his kingdom. | 

The dove flew over the woods and hills with its 
strong wings, until it came to a little low house by 
the side of a forest. It flew down to the branch of 
a tree that stood near, and looked in at the door. 

By the table sat an old man and a beautiful 
maiden. ‘The maiden was Celia. When the dove 
saw her, it spread its wings and flew straight toward 
her. It alighted on her shoulder, and its soft wing 


brushed her cheek. 
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‘My beautiful dove,” said Celia, “I will love you 
always.” 
“Take care!” said the old man. ‘ Do you know 


what you are saying?” 


“Yes,” said Celia, “I will love it always.” 


And, behold! the prince was himself again, and 
the old man changed to the form of Fairy Truth. 
Then, you may be sure, all three were very happy. 
The prince bent on his knees before the fairy, and 
thanked her for bringing him to himself again. 

Then he took Celia home to his palace, where 


everybody rejoiced to see him. His old teacher gladly 
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gave him his crown, and the people sang for joy 
as they welcomed their dearly loved king and _ their 
beautiful queen. ; 

Let us hope that Prince Darling ever after wore and 
obeyed his wonderful ring. 


WN 


For Stupy. 


This fairy story was written in the French language, for 
French children. It has been told again for you. What can 
you remember after reading the story? Try to tell it without 
your book. 
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Find these words wn the story, then use them in sentences : — 


precious magic suffering 
creature severe beast 
trembling punishment monster 
palace rejoiced rightful 
timid harsh cruelty 
beautiful bitterness wonderful 
welcomed obeyed kingdom 
prince queen forest 


maiden rewarded greedily 
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THE SANDPIPER. 


N. 


Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry, 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong ; 
He scans me with a fearless eye ; 
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Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


“Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


CELIA THAXTER. 
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CELIA THAXTER. 


“The Sandpiper” was written by Mrs. Celia Thaxter. You 
have already read “The Wounded Curlew” and “ Little 
Gustava,’ which she wrote for children. 

Mrs. Thaxter’s child name was Celia Leighton. She lived 
on the Isles of Shoals, where her father kept the lighthouse. 
She loved all living creatures. Her poems tell you that. 
After a stormy night, little Celia would wander over the 
beach to find the birds which had been blown against the 
lighthouse and hurt by the storm. Some day you will read 
other beautiful poems which she has written, and learn the 
story of her life upon the island. 
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THE MAPLE. 


N the topmost twig of a maple tree 

there grew a seed. In the springtime 
the gentle movement of the sap and 
the soft rustle of the leaves whispering 
among themselves had awakened him ; 
then, day by day, half sleeping and half 
conscious, he had fed upon what the 
roots provided, stretching himself lazily 
in the sunshine. Presently his wing 
began to unfold. 

“That is very curious,” said he, stir- 
ring a little. “It must be a mistake. 
[ don’t flutter about like the bees.” 
That bit of wing, which seemed his 
and not his, puzzled him. “It must 
belong to something else,” he thought. 


And afterward he was always on the 
lookout for a bee or a dragon fly with only one wing. 
But none came. 


The hot summer noons and the long moonlit nights 
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became sultrier, and the leaves drooped. ‘ How with- 
ered | am!” said the seed to his most intimate friend, 
a leaf that hung from a near bough. “It makes me 
feel quite brittle.’ But the leaf did not answer, for 
just then it fell from the twig with a queer, reluctant 
shiver to the ground. 

“Ah!” murmured the maple seed, “1 understand.” 
So he was not surprised when a rude breeze twisted 
him off one day, and sent him spinning into space. 

“Here I go,” thought he, “and this is the end 
GF it.” 

‘¢ Puff!” said the breeze, who had seen much of the 
world, and looked with contempt upon the untraveled. 
“ Puff! how ignorant!” and he blew the seed right into 
a crack in the earth. 

‘Tt must be the end, for all that,” insisted the seed. 
No wonder he thought so, for it was cold and dark 
where he lay. A troubled cloud leaned down and 
wept over him. Then he began to grow apeane’y, 
in the warmth and moisture. 

“Tf this goes on,” he thought, “I shall certainly 
burst, and then I must die. How is one to live, with 
a crack in his sides?” 
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But the maple seed was wrong. He did not die. 
An unsuspected, mysterious strength sustained him. 
His roots found food in the brown earth, and he lifted 
up a slender stem into the pure sunlight and warm 
air. ‘Through spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 
year after year, this lived and grew, until the tiny 
sapling had become a beautiful tree, with spreading 
branches. 

“Ah!” said the tree, “how stupid I was!” 

It was very pleasant on the lawn. An old couple 
from the house near by came out in good weather 
to sit under the tree. They reminded him of some 
fragile leaves he had seen fluttering somewhere in the 
past. He was glad to have them come, and he kept 
his coolest shade for them. Partly for their sakes, he 
liked to have the robins sing in his branches. 

The years went by. The old man tottered out 
alone to sit in the cool shadow. He was bent and 
sorrowful. 

“Ah,” sighed the tree, “I know! I know! He 
has lost his leaf, and feels brittle. If I could only 
tell him this is not the end!” | 

After this, many sunny days came, but not the old 
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man, and the tree concluded that he had been blown 
away. “It he only knew that he would grow again!” 
he said to himself. ‘Unless one knows that, it is so 
uncomfortable to le in the dark.” 

A great storm came. ‘The sky blackened, the winds 
_ blew with might, and the heavy rain fell. The maple 
was uprooted and broken. The next day there came 
men with axes, who cut the tree in pieces, and drew 
it to the house. 

“Ts this the end?” he questioned. But no,—the 
logs were piled one day in the fireplace in a large, 
sunny room. ‘The old man leaned from his chair to 
warm his hands by the cheerful heat the crimson 
flame gave out. “Is it the maple?” he said. ‘“ Ah! 
this goes with the rest.” 

The fire grew brighter, burned duller, turned to 
embers, smoldered to ashes. ‘The hearth was cold. 
The figure was sitting still in the armchair, but the 
old man himself had blown away. 

The spirit of the maple tree whispered, “Does he 
know? There is no end.” 
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THE POPPY-LAND LIMITED EXPRESS. 


The first train leaves at 6 P.M. 

For the land where the poppy blows, 
The mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms; 
The whistle, a low, sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks and nods and blinks 
And goes to sleep in the train! 


At 8 p. mM. the next train starts 
For the Poppy-land afar, 

The summons clear falls on the ear; 
“All aboard for the sleeping car!” 


But what is the fare to Poppy-land ? 
I hope it is not too dear; 
The fare is this, a hug and a kiss, 


And it’s paid to the engineer. 


So I ask of Him who children took 
On His knee in kindness great, 

“Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day 
That leave at 6 and 8, 
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“Keep watch of the passengers,” thus I pray, 
“For to me they are very dear ; 

And special ward, O gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer!” 


DLL L LL LLL IVF LISI 


Yor StTupy. 


a 


Heywood Hardy. 


THOROUGHBRED. 


1. What does the picture tell you? (Write the answer.) 
2. Write a story about some horse or dog that you know. 
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OUR: FIELD, 


PART 1. 
HERE were four 


of us children. 
Three of us had 
gvodfathers and 
godmothers. ‘Three each. 
Three times three are nine. 
Not one fairy godmother 
in the nine. ‘That was 
what vexed us. 
It was vefy provoking, 
because we knew so well 


what we might have done 
if we had had a fairy godmother, and if she had given 
us three wishes each. ‘Three times three are nine. 
We could have had all we wanted, out of nine wishes, 
and that would have taken care of Perronet, besides. 
It would have done no good for Perronet to have 
wishes all to himself, because he was only a dog. 
We never knew who it was that drowned Perronet, 
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but Sandy pulled him out of the water and saved 
his lite. Sandy was coming home from school, and 
he brought Perronet with him. 

He was not at all pleasant to look at when we 
first saw him, though we were very sorry for him. 
He was wet all over. His eyes were shut. You could 
see his ribs, and he looked quite dark and _ sticky. 
But when he dried, he dried a lovely yellow, with two 
black ears like velvet. 

People sometimes asked us what kind of dog he 
was, but we never knew, except that he was the nicest 
possible kind. 

After Sandy found Perronet, we were afraid we 
should not be allowed to have him. Mother said we 
eould not afford him, because of the tax and his keep. 
The tax was five shillings, but it was nearly a year 
before the time when it must be paid. Of course, his 
keep began as soon as he could eat, and that was 
that very same evening. 

We were all very Ricci because we were so 
fond of Perronet. At last it was settled that all three 
of us would give up sugar toward saving the expense 
of his keep, if he might stay. It was hardest for 
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Sandy, because he was very fond of sweet things, — 
but then, he was very fond of Perronet. So we all 
wave up sugar, and Perronet was allowed to remain. 

We thought we could pay the tax.. We said we 
could save any pennies, or half-pennies, we might get 
during the year. It was such a lone while to the time 
for paying that we should be almost sure to have 
enough by then. 

We had no money at the time, or we should have 
bought a savings box. But many people save their 
money in stockings, so we settled that we should. 

An old stocking would not do, because of the 
holes. I had not many good pairs; but we took a 
winter stocking to use in the summer, and then we 
thought we could pour the money into one of my 
summer ones when winter came. 


AALS y MLL 
For Stupy. Write answers :— 


1. Who was Perronet ? 

2. What do you know about him? 

3. Why did the children fear they could not keep him ? 

4. What did they plan to do, in order that Perronet 
might stay? 
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Rabe. 1. 


The play we liked best was playing 
at houses and homes; but no matter 
where we made our house, it was sure 
to be disturbed. If it was indoors, and 
we made a palace under the big table, 
it was certain to be dinner time, and 
people put their feet into it. 

The nicest house we ever had was 
in the shed. We had it and kept it 
a secret for weeks; and then a new 


load of wood came, and covered up everything, — our 
best oyster-shell tea set and all. You see we needed 
a fairy godmother to give us a playhouse of our 
own. ) 

One day, early in May, Sandy came in about four 
o’clock, and said to Richard and me, “I have a fairy 
godmother, and she has given us a field.” 

Sandy was very fond of eating. He almost always 
had a piece of cake in his pocket. He brought a piece 
out now, and took a large mouthful. 


‘‘What is the good of a field?” asked Richard. 
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“Splendid houses in it,” said Sandy. 

“T’m tired of making homes,” said l. “ We always 
get turned out.” 

“It is quite a new place,” continued Sandy. “You 
have never been there.” 

“Tow did you get there?” asked Richard. 

“The fairy godmother showed me,” was Sandy’s 
reply. 

“You should not talk with your mouth full,” said 
I, to snub him for making a secret about his field. 

Sandy is very good-tempered. He only laughed, 
and said, ‘Come along! I[7’ll show it to you.” 

He took us along Tipsy Lane. At the end of the 
lane is a stile, by which you go into a field. At the 
other end you get over another stile. Then you walk 
through another field. 

Presently Sandy’ led us through a hole in the 
hedge. Then we walked through a field to another 
hedge with a stile. When we had climbed over this 
stile, Sandy waved his right hand and said, “ Here is 
Our Field.” 

It was a lovely field, with high hedges covered with 
white blossoms. ‘There were cowslips all over the 
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field. Of course | know that fairy tales are not true, 
but for a moment | believed in the fairy godmother. 

“T beg your pardon,” | said to Sandy, “for telling 
you not to talk with your mouth full. It is the best 
field I ever heard of.” 


SI IPI LOI DIINO IDI II DVI NII IOI NS 


For Stupy. Use these words in sentences., You will find them all 
an “Our Field.” 


PAE 
children godmother provoking 
drowned brought shillings 
miserable pennies savings 
PART I. 
disturbed palace secret 
stile cowslips blossoms 
another lane field 
PART aU, 
hedge violets continued 
pebbles hyacinths nosegays 
holly shrimps ridiculous 
PAR® TY. 
prize STASses mosses 
collection vegetables tickets 
flowers - potatoes beautiful 
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PART III. 


“Sit down,” said Sandy. 

We all sat down under the 
hedge. 

‘There are violets just behind 
us,” he continued. ‘Can you 
smell them? And look here!” 
Sandy fumbled amongst the 
grass and brown leaves. I did 


the same. 

“ Hyacinths,” said Richard, “as Sandy said. See 
the green tops of them!” 

“As thick as peas,” said Sandy. “This bank 
will be blue in a few weeks. ‘There will be no end 
of ferns. And there is a wren’s nest in there. There 
is a brook at the bottom, with fresh-water shrimps. 
I think we can play at shops, here. But wait 
a bit.” 

“Jt is almost too good here, Sandy,” said I. 

“The best is to come,” said Sandy. “I’ve a 
good mind not to let out until to-morrow. Guess!” 
eried he. 
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We never could have guessed. We tried hard to 
tease Sandy to tell us. At last he cried, “One can 
only tell a secret once. It is a hollow tree! Come 
along!” 

We were wild with delight. ‘The tree looked solid 
from the field, but when we came close to it, next the 
hedge, there was a door. I crept in. ‘There could 
not be a more perfect castle. Sandy was quite right. 
It was the very best thing in Our Field. 

We had all kinds of games there. We played 
shops, and there were so many things to sell! Some- 
times | was a moss merchant, —for there were ten 
different kinds of moss by the brook. Sometimes I 
was a jeweler, and sold daisy chains, and pebbles, and 
coral necklaces made of holly berries. Sometimes 
I kept provisions, like earthnuts and mushrooms. 
Sometimes I kept a flower shop, and sold nosegays 
and wreaths. 

Richard and Sandy bought my things, and _ paid 
for them with money made of elder pith sliced into 
rounds. Whatever we played at, we were never 
disturbed. Birds, and cows, and men and_ horses 
plowing in the distance, did not disturb us at all. 
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We were very happy that summer. The boys were 
especially happy, and the only thing that vexed me 
was thinking of Perronet’s tax money; for months 
and months went on, and we did not save it. 

Once we had as much as twopence half-penny ; 
but one day Richard came to me, and said, “I must 
have some more string for the kite. You might loan 
me a penny out of Perronet’s stocking, until I get 
some money of my own.” 

So I did, and the next day Sandy came, and said, 
“You loaned Dick one of Perronet’s coppers. I am 
sure Perronet would loan me one.” 

And then they said it was ridiculous to leave a 
half-penny there by itself, and so we spent it in acid 
drops. 

At last it worried me so much that I began to 
dream about it. I dreamed we had to send Perronet 
away, because we had not saved his tax money. I 
used to wake up and ery, until my pillow was so wet 
I had to turn it. 

One day I found Sandy alone in Our Field, with 
Perronet in his arms. He was erying, and feeding 


Perronet with cake. I found he was erying about the 
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tax money. I cannot bear to see boys cry. I would 
much rather cry myself. I begged of Sandy to stop, 
and told him | should certainly think of something. 


WAI DE DEI BIBS RIN GSO an Ses 


BURNHAM BEECHES. 


These trees are some of the Burnham Beeches, which are 
among the oldest trees in England. They will help you to 


imagine how the children’s playhouse appeared. 
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PART IV. 


We were all in school. ‘The schoolmaster rapped 
on his desk, and said, ‘Silence, children! ” 

Then he told us that there was to be a flower 
show this year, and that an old gentleman would give 
prizes to the school children, for the best arranged 
wild flowers. 

There was to be a first prize of five shillings, 
and a second prize of a half crown, for the best 
collection of wild flowers, with their names upon 
them. I squeezed Sandy’s arm, and whispered, “ Five 
shillings !” 

The schoolmaster said, ‘Silence, children!” 

I thought I could never get my lessons that day, 
for all day I was thinking about Perronet’s tax money. 

At night, | said to the boys, “Look here! I'll 
make a collection of flowers. I know the names, and 
I can print. If you will get me what I want, 1 
shall be much obliged. You can make a_ collection 
of mosses. There are ten kinds of mosses by the 
brook, and we have names of our own for them. 
Everything must come out of Our Field.” 
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The boys agreed, and they were very good. 
Richard made me a box. We put wet sand at the 
bottom, then feather moss, and into that I stuck the 
flowers. I got all the flowers and all the grasses 
ready, and printed the names on pieces of cardboard, 
to stick in with them, and then I arranged them to 
make them look as beautiful as possible. 

When it was finished, I put at the very end, 
“All eut of Our Field.” 

I did not like it when it was done, but Richard 
praised it, and that cheered me. I thought his mosses 
were beautiful. 

The day of the flower show was very hot. When 
we reached the tent, it was filled with grown-up people. 
It was very hard work getting about and trying to 
see the stands with flowers. — 

We kept seeing tickets with “First Prize” and 
“Second Prize.” When we looked, they were sure 
to be dahlias in a tray, or fruit which no one could 
touch, or vegetables. [I began to think | hated vege- 
tables. I do not think [ shall ever like to see very 
big potatoes again. It makes me feel sick with heat 
and anxiety, to think of them. 
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We had worked our way. We had struggled 
slowly, all round the tent. We had seen all the 
cucumbers, onions, lettuce, long potatoes, round pota- 
toes, and everything else. At last we saw three 
nosegays in jugs, with all the green picked off and 
the flowers tied tight together. 

Then we saw some brighter nosegays. And then, 
oh, then, we saw my collection! It had a big label 
on it, marked “ First Prize,” and next to it came 
Richard’s moss tray, marked ‘Second Prize.” 

| gripped one of Sandy’s arms just as Richard 
seized the other, and we both cried ‘ Perronet is 
paid for!” 


JuLIANA Horatra Ewrna. 
(Adapted. ) 


ARARAADDRDAPDD DAD LDL DDD PLP 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither: 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 


But winter and rough weather. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARB. 
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GREAT, WIDE WORLD. 


World, you are teautlipully drest. 

She wonderful ar ts over me, 

er Pere ating 
Uke, 

St watkhs om the water, EE BGG 
mill, 


i 


Wend talbs to itself om the top of the hill 
You puendly earth, how far do- Yow go- 
With the wheat fields that nod and the 
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titers, 

mites? 
Ah, you are so great, and 4 am so 
samatt, 


Und yet, when J said my Jrayew 
today, 

A whisper inside me seemed to- say— 

“You are more than the earth, though 
you are such a dot; 

You can tove and think, and the earth 


cannot,’’ 


Lititreut Lectures. 


For StTupy. 
1. Copy the poem. 
2. See if you can memorize it. 
3. Find and copy all the rhymes at the end of the lines. 
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WHAT THE CHAIRS SAID. 


NS I OY BY I NG BOAT AS BOS OT AU ON oes 


Rachel’s little rocking-chair was in the sitting room 
by the window. ‘The high chair, which belonged to 
Baby Anna, stood near the table. 

The house was still, for everybody had gone to 
bed. Not a sound could be heard but the ticking of 
the old clock on the kitchen shelf, and now and then 
the nibble of a mouse that hoped to make his way 
into the pantry. | 

There was a full moon that night, which looked in 
with its great round face at the sitting room window. 
The rocking-chair could see everything in the room 
as plainly as it could in the daytime, and so could 
the high chair. | 

The soft moonbeams fell on the painted floor of 
the sitting room. ‘The rocking-chair sighed. 


? 


“That is the very moon,” she said, “that I used to 
see when I lived in the woods. Just the same round, 
kind face. I always liked her.” 

“So you lived in the woods, too,” said the high 


chair. “Pray, what was your name?” 
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“My name was Maple,” answered the rocking- 
chair; ‘“‘and what was yours?” 

‘Have you not learned by this time that I am 
Oak?” said the high chair, trying to stand very tall. 

He was proud of his history. The rocking-chair 
smiled to herself. 

‘It is very hard, in these days,” she said, “to tell 
what is oak and what is not. If I could have seen 
you when you stood in the woods, I should have 
made no mistake.” 

“Ah, yes!” returned the high chair, “my trunk 
was three feet through, if it was an inch. My branches 
reached out so far that they shaded the whole grove, 
it seemed to me. 

“As for my leaves, I had thousands, as glossy 
and bright as that mirror, I do believe; and my 
acorns, — what a feast! I have planted enough acorns 
to make a forest which would reach from here to the 
water’s edge; and I have fed more squirrels and blue 
jays than you could count if you lived a hundred 
years.” 

“ How fine!” murmured the rocking-chair. “The 
squirrels must have loved you, I am sure, and the 
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blue jays, as well. How strong and tall and grand 
you must have been!” 

The high chair would have bowed his thanks, but 
he had never learned. ‘The oak tree does not bend 
easily, you must know; but the kind words made 
him happy, and he said gallantly, “I think you would 
have liked to see me in those days. But tell me 
now about. yourself.” 

“Ah, those were beautiful days!” said the maple. 
‘‘T stood in a pleasant field, near a swamp. My bark 
was gray and smooth, my limbs were slender and 
graceful, my blossoms in the spring were as red as 
coral, and my leaves were more graceful and beautiful 
than you could imagine.” 

She paused a moment, then added, “Oak leaves 
are very beautiful, I know, but mine were maple 
leaves. I, too, had seeds,—not acorns, like yours, 
but seeds with wings. They grew in pairs, to keep 
each other company. They flew away with their 
wings, and hid themselves in the soft hollows, to 
make new maple groves. 

“The robins used to build nests in my branches, 
children loved to come and play in the shade at my 
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feet. Yes, those were beautiful days! I shall never, 
never forget them.” 

‘But, friend, how came you here?” asked the high 
chair. 

“Have I never told you,” returned the rocking- 
chair, “how, on that dreadful day, men came with 
axes on their shoulders? I wish I might forget it! 
Blow after blow was rained upon my trunk, until I 
fell, quivering from head to foot. 

“T hardly know what happened next. I[ was cut 
and beaten, dragged hither and thither, and cut 
asunder; but | never dreamed what was to become 
of me until I found myself here in this new shape.” 

“What a sad change!” said the high chair. 

“JT ‘used to think so,” replied Maple, softly, ‘ but 
it is a very sweet thing to be a little girl’s rocking- 
chair. 

“When little Rachel sits beside her mother, and 
listens to her stories, or tries, with her tiny fingers, 
to take her first stitches, 1 am very glad to be near 
her. 

“T sometimes think that I am of as much use in 
the world as when I stood in the field.” 
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“That may be,” replied the high chair, “that 
may be; but you do not know how an oak tree feels. 
I was so tall and strong and straight! An army 
might have sat in my branches. But see me now! 
What am [ good for?” 

“Ah!” said the rocking-chair, “you do not under- 
stand. A strong chair is needed for the little baby. 
She is so weak and so little that everybody tries to 
be strong and tender for her. You should be glad 
that you can help, too; and think in how many places 
your tough fibers are still helping! 

“Perhaps your happiest days are still to come. 
You could not be spared from the home, I heard it 
said only yesterday.” 

‘Perhaps so,” replied the high chair, a little more 
joyfully; “but I love to remember the days when I[ 
stood in the woods, and spread out my strong arms 
to the winds, while the moon looked down upon me 
there.” 


MPDPDPPSF II 


For STUDY. 
1. Write what you know about oak trees. 
2. Write what you know about maple trees. 


3. Name five articles made of oak ; of maple. 
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THE STORY OF THE MORNING- 
GLORY SEED, 


— 


LITTLE girl, one day in the month 

of May, dropped a morning-glory 

seed into a small hole in the ground, 
and said, “ Now, Morning-glory Seed, hurry 
and grow, grow, grow, until you are a tall 
vine covered with pretty green leaves and 
lovely trumpet flowers.” 

But the earth was very dry, for there 
had been no rain for a long time, and the 
poor wee seed could not grow at all. 

So, after lying patiently in the small hole for nine 
long days and nine long nights, it said to the ground 
around it, ‘“O Ground, please give me a few drops 
of water to soften my hard brown coat, so that it 
may burst open and set free my two green seed- 
leaves; and then I can begin to be a vine!” 


/ 
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But the eat said, “That you must ask of the 
rain.” 

So the seed called to the rain: “O Rain, please 
come down and wet the ground around n so that it 
may give me a few drops of water ! 

“Then will my hard brown coat grow softer and 
softer, until at last it can burst open and set free 
my two green seed-leaves, and I can begin to be a 
vine!” 

But the rain said, “I cannot, unless the clouds 
hang lower.” 

So the seed called to the clouds: ‘‘O Clouds, please 
hang lower, and let the rain come down and wet the 
ground around me, so that it may give me a few drops 
of water. Then will my hard brown coat grow softer 
and softer, until at last it can burst open and set free 
my two green seed-leaves, and I can begin to be a 
vine!” 

But the clouds said, “The sun must hide first.” 

So the seed called to the sun: ‘‘O Sun, please hide 
for a little while, so that the clouds may hang lower, 
and the rain come down and wet the ground around 
me. ‘Then will the ground give me a few drops of 
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water, and my hard brown coat grow softer and 
softer, until at last it can burst open and set free 
| my two green seed-leaves, 
and I can begin to be a 
vine!” 

“T will!” said the sun, 
and he was gone in a 
flash. 

Then the clouds began 
to hang lower and _ lower, 


and the rain began to fall 


faster and faster, and tlie 


ground began to get wetter and 


wetter, and the seed-coat began 
to grow softer and softer, until at 
last open it burst! and out came two bright green 
seed-leaves, and the Morning-glory Seed began to be 


a Vine! 
MARGARET EYTINGE. 


For Stupy. 


1. What do you know about morning-glories ? 
2. Tell the story of this seed. 
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Piped the blackbird on the beechwood spray, 
“ Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 
What’s your name?” quoth he, — 
“What’s your name? Oh, stop, and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of gold!” 
‘Tattle Bell,’ said she. 


Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks, 

Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks. 
“Bonny bird,” quoth she, 

“Sing me your best song, before I go,” 


““Here’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 


And the blackbird piped; you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird, — 
Full of quips and wiles, 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely, o'er and o’er, 
"Neath the morning skies, 
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In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 

From the blue, bright eyes. 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 
And from out the tree 
Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear, 
While bold blackbird piped, that all might hear, 
“Little Bell!” piped he. 


Little Bell sat down amid the fern. 
“Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return; 
Bring me nuts,” quoth she. 
Up, away, the frisky squirrel hies, — 
Golden woodlights glancing in his eyes, — 
And adown the tree great ripe nuts, kissed brown by 
July sun, 
In the little lap dropped one by one, 


Hark! how blackbird pipes to see the fun! 
“Happy Bell!” pipes he. 

Little Bell looked up and down the glade; 

“Squirrel, squirrel, if you’re not afraid, 


Come and share with me!” 
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Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, — 

Down came bonny blackbird, I declare! 

Little Bell gave each his honest share ; 
Ah, the merry three! 


And the while these frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
"Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out in happy overflow 
From her blue, bright eyes. 


By her snow-white cot, at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms, to pray. 
Very calm and clear 

Rose the praying voice, to where, unseen, 

In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 


“What good child is this?” the angel said, 

“That, with happy heart, beside her bed 
Prays so lovingly?” 

Low and soft,—oh! very low and soft, 

Crooned the blackbird in the orchard croft, 
“ Bell, dear Bell!” crooned he. 
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“Whom God’s creatures love,” the angel fair 

Murmured, “God doth bless with angels’ care; 
Child, thy bed shall be 

Folded sate from harm. Love, deep and kind, 

Shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee.” 


THomas Westwoop. 
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MARKS WHICH HELP TO PRONOUNCE NEw WoRrDS. 
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